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MULTILIM^'ALLSN Ad A PELAXED AFFAIR : 
THE CA.SE OF THE WESTERN CANADIAN 
lIALFBf^EEDS 

'\^itrick C. Douaud 
LCD / MME 

1> liistori.caI Outlook 

In the present climate of linguistic militancy and 
ac(',umencs about the merits and drawbacks of mul til ingual - 
ism it may be refreshing to consider groups which make 
litt.e fuss about language or languagf^s. Such groups can 
be found among the Canpdian Half breeds or Metis of the 
Irairie provinces, The Metis are culturally and in 
Alberta at least legally distinct from the Indians 
and the Euro-Canadians. They used to be a frontier people, 
born from the interaction between predominantly French 
Europeans and predominantly Algonquicin Indians in the 
Great Lakes region diiring the 1 7th and iBth centuries 
(Douaud, 198 5, p[;. 3lff). 

Acknowledged as cultural brokers by Whites and Indians 
alike, they moved west with the frontiei , providing the 
pemmican necessary for the fur trade and guiding the first 
.vhite cxiUorers into the Canadian Northwest. When the 
frontier eventually van i shied in the second half of the 19th 
century, trey were forced to settle down and eke out a 
living on a land to which they had no right of ownership. 
Today they have joined the Indians in those endless land 
claims which aim at amending older treaties or establish- 
ing new ones. 

The I.3tls are thus genetic and cultural half breeds 
straddling two antagonistic worlds : the materialistic 
world of the White man and the contemi>lative world of the 
Indian. Thoir cultural flexibility is nowhere more obvious 
than in theii mul t il ingual ism, usually expressed through 
the triad v^r.^o/ '-'rench/Engl ish . Thiree mental sets are 
therefore Wv^olved : Algonquian, Romance, and Germanic. 



The resnltinr. coni[^osito worldviow can be sumined up In a few 
words resourcefulness, self-reliance, and an unbounded 
love for Che bush (Cree sakaw . Trench les bois ) « settled 
as they may be, they still ir.annre Co lead a semi-non'.adic 
life, survivinr mostly on traiM^inr^ *"ishin^,, hunting:,, and 
seasonal einploy.nenc ; and chey co;n;iiunicate actively with 
all nei&hbourinr ethnic i^roui'S. 

2« A real :.ulti lin/ualism 

The >.etis are riiul t i 1 in^.ual because choy have to be 
for both historical and ^^eo^'raphi cal reasons, i'hey ^'cneral- 
ly live in close contact with o Cree-speakinn Iridian reserv- 
ation and a French Canadian ^ettle'nerit , and are of course 
exposed to the An/',lo world whose influence has spread far 
and wide since ^orld ivar 1. 

Knr the:n larifjna:;c is not a "iM:oble:n". Nor is ic a 
cultural item tc^ whichi one ^'ives conscious thou;>ht : it is 
rather an (-ssential ccv;,[)onent of the bnshnian's pano{"ly, and 
like cv':'r\'thi nr else in this panoply it has to bo touph, 
rrliablo, and unobtrusive , ryplcally, the '.etis attitude 
towards lanpuar,e is, "If you speak Croc i s[*eak Croe, j 
Trench, 1 speak French ; same lor t-n^;Hsh" . I'his stateM'cnt 
is not as circular !\s it -v.cxy sound : rather, it en'i>hasi ?:es 
the fact that t»iO crucial dcteririnant of lan/^.uaro choice 
is not idcoltr'.y, but simply the t r ii;.;.er - utterance in a 
particular situation. 

This explains why the Canadian >.etis is rather confused 
a s r rr, a r d s the status of a ny o e of h is la n r i lar e s . .V h e n 
asked which of tlicvn ho iirefers, ho often answers j "Cree, 
becau'^''* it was y\y ivothor's lan^'uar.o" ; then he will contra- 
dict tins ex|iression of loyalty by addin.;, " liut I like 
i>encli just as well". Lnly F.nnlish is so:rnwhat left in the 
shadr in tenr.s of eir.otional coninii t:nent , as it entered the 
Vrtis' 11nr>nstic economy only a few p.enerations ap.o. i!ow- 
evcr , its i^rest i .',c is unani mousl y acknowl edred : it is the 
lan\ua*e of the media, of the "American :.'tatcs" south of 
the border ; and more Lniportantly perhaps, it is the tonj;'uc 
the younr.er p.enerations need to know in order to find jobs. 
^ot surprisin/'.l>', the . Ptis have no stylistic reiertnire as 
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such. 1 nbov (1^63) found the same situation on >iartha*vS 
Vineyard, and related this fact to the absence of extremes 
of wealth and poverty on the islaid> The Canadian ^^etis 
can also bo said to be classless, but one can argue as well 
that: they wield lancuar,os instead o\ styles because the 
presence of a stylistic re[)ertoire in three lan^^ua/^es would 
constitute a non-adaptive cm-ebral overload ; a sinnlar 
situation seems to obtain an'.on^:, the viuarani of I'aranuny 
(Trudpill. 107/f. p, 125). 

It is clear that wo have here a case of areal multi- 
linrualisn), contrasting, with the political mult il i np.ual ism 
characteristic of Canada as a nat i.on and of countries such 
as Ireland, 'olicical nniltil inr.ualism is often aberrant 
from a roor.raphical point of view i speakers of lancua/",e X 
nay live in the cast, speakers of lan.'^,uac;e \ in the west, 
and there c^ften is very little overlap between the two 
li.n/;uistic areas. A stiff dose of di^^lossia normally 
accompanies such enforced iiiul 1 11 in^.ual i sin, as one variety 
is alwaN's :rore prestir.ious or more versatile than the 
other(s) j but the lower variety, artificially boosted by 
r,enerous handouts, can be ^^ivon temporary [)restir,e bv 
certain se,»rnents of societ\* that wish to use it as a social 
foil (this is the case with the uf-iper-niiddle class in 
Canada and Ireland vvith Trench and uaelic resi^ect i vol y) . 

rolitical mul t i 1 inj;ual isrn arises from conflicts and 
creates more conflicts. Like di^:l(vssia it provides only 
social, nor individual, coiP|-otence : but unlike di/^,lossia 
it is socially flysf unct ional for many si)eakcrs, because the 
lower variety is associated w\th particular /groups instead 
of ai plyinp tfirour.hout the speech community. Areal multi- 
linf.nalisn^ on ttie other nand, orirj nates in a natural 
situation of contact, and is of necessity socially functional, 

3' ihv_ Xol(? of Interference 

Cultural overlap does not ;',o without a certain amount 
of linr,uistic overlaps iVhon a number of lan/^,uar,es are in 
everyday use. a delicate balance must be struck between 
linp.uistic ease ( convernenco) and lin/^uistic effort (comi^art- 
mental ization) . In the absence of sociol i n^^.uij^ti c sCii^matix- 
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atlon amonp, rhe Metis, tityllstic levcllinn oi>erates in all 
three lanRuaaes : althouch the spt^akers are exr)osed to 
various styles of Cree. French, and English, they produce 
only the vernacular rejiister in each of tl >se lan^uaj-^es ; 
they do not for example have any active competence in lii -h 
Cree (the ceremonial register), in oducated French (the 
lingua franco of Catholic missionaries), or in the educated 
Enr>lish they hear on radio and TV. 

The cement of this st.yle-frec triad is a r-ervasivc 
interference of two kinds f.raimaticnl and situational. 
A few examples of each will be ;\iven below. 

(i.) Grammatical interference . Tlicre is a clear pattern 
of interference from Cree at all grammatical levels. This 
pattern is strikinn that many aspects of it are used as 
stereotypes of /let is speech by -Vhite nei^.hbours tryinc to 
typify them. >iost conspicuous of all is an intonation 
contov\r characteristic of Cree which distorts the prosodies 
of French and Enclish, n^akin^^; them fit into its own pattern 
of stress, pitch, and length, i ut very simply, in Cree 
stress (which is phonemic) is accompanied by hir^ pitch, 
while the conti,7,uous vowels are somewhat lenr^thened ! 

[iTtajin wTj^s] "I have some meat" 
This suprasecmental pattern is added to the intonation 
contour of both Frencli and Enr.lish, putting, a distinctly 
\etis mark on them (see IJouaud, 198'3, for further analysis). 
For exam[Tle : ^3 - 

I'rcnch kon^ koma It tTxri.] n connait co:i:ient 
L J i^ci tircr" 

English [X^rTTrljv maj trhC\^ "1 drive my truck" 

There are several examples of segmental phonetic inter- 
ference as well, involving; mainly palatalization and vowel 
raisin^^, and diafyiostic of an attraction of French and En,:.lish 
into a r.eneral Native linguistic area characterized by alio- 
phonic raislnc (Douaud. lO-'^S, im^. lU^ff) . 

At the next level of analysis we find an obvious morpho- 
syntactic influence from Cree. Cree has no genders but a 
disti.nction [t animate] : c.r... wDa. " -eat" is [- animate] 



(it is dead flesh), while mos wa "moose" is [V animatej . 
Thus pronominal distinctions in terms of ["^ masc] forms 
are slmfay not relevant to a speaker of Croe. The Metis 
extend this feature to il/ elle in French, and he/ she / it li^ 
Lnrjish, and exhibit a total disre^^ard for gonder s ">ia 
femme iX ^arlait Creo" , "My grandfather i^jrs died when she 
was a hundred and five", etc. This confusion of pronouns 
is common amnn^, speakers of e<^ndor-markod lan^uaces who 
have a p.endcrlcss lanr^ua)^e (o.r.-» ilunr.arian or lersian) as 
their native tonrue ; but here no effort is made to finht 
r.liis interference, and the confusion is so consistent as 
to deserve ^ein::, called svstemat ic . This may well he one 
of tlie few examples of ^•'.enuine free variation --a concof^t 
otherwise abhorrent to sociall>- oriented 1 inr.uists . . . 

The last oxanu-le of r,rn:irnnt i cal interference la'esented 
here will concern word order and th.e expression of j^ossession. 
In Croe, j osscv^sion is exjircssed as follows : if the possessor 
is rci r<\>ented by a mor,)he;iic with the function of i)nssessi.ve 
adjective, we Iiave the same word order as in Ln;'lish or in 
I'Yench, vi?*.., Q^f-.i + r)bjoct] , as in o -masinahikfin "his 
book", ilowcver, if the I'ossessor is represented by a noun 
( I receded or nt^t h\" an ad iertive), the i-attern becomes 
[(adj). + noun jj + [^''•^Jj+ ^^bject] , as in ki-kosis o-m.; ising»- 
iliiliin "yo\jr son's bonk" (lit.; "your son his book"). Ar.r.in, 
this model hris beoi^ suj erimj ^^jiod h\ :etis .'^peaketh or. the 
Trench aiui ^nrlisli rer.ular word orders, and we can hr;^r 
sentences thus construed : "* v sister, liis boy he's ir^ Fort 
>:c^'urray" . Althovj-h such, a construction can be lioard occasion- 
ally in fnrriUar Ln/Mish or Fretich, older \etis s^ eakers use 
it so cf)nsi stently that it may be said to represent the 
rerular :'Ossessive construction in their sieech. 

(^O 3 i tuat ional intf?rf ornnro. This tyj^e (if ijiterf orence 
involves automatic code-switchinr. and code-mixin.- . Code- 
switchin,*, characterizes wh<^le sentences, whereas code-mixinp 
characteri?,es morphemes and lexemes Clabov, 1971, p. /-j57 . 
^iumperz, V^7l, p. 317). l;oth are tied to the situation 
(who you are speakinr to. and whore) and to the cont(-nt of 
discourse : while talkinp, to me in Cree and French about job 



opportunUios In his re.-^,ion, nn olcJor ^.(?c1s ::rnclnaHy la: *?Ofl 
into F.nr,lish simply because it in the Unnf.n^^fir of employ- 
ment, Also, whrn part of the discourse cannot be readily 
expressed because of .-'i lexical p.ap in one lan^,iuir.<^. c^ne 
switches to another lanr.uar.e wiv.hout anv i>ause or lies i rati or 
(a seeninp.ly common phenomenon a non^, illiterate or littlo- 
educated mul t i 1 in/uJflls) . 

If the two conditions arc j rcscnt a lexical !\\\ and 
n i>articular lanr.uare connotation and if .noreover t\v:^ 
interlocutor \n Known or felt to be n>\ilt i 1 uir.nal i one often 
observes copious code^swi tchin^. and si>ectacular code- mix i t\'. 
involvinn both morphcnios and lexen^es, of tlio type : 
'\n 55Cakait des claims, la, la nuit", 
or "11 voulait climber un troo" . 
In tliesc exam:>les [sCejk] and [k^hajm] lose tbclr character- 
istically un-Cree diphtlionr, [cjj and consonantal aspiration, 
and become [stekj ^kl a.jmj while receiving; Fronc!\ .^ufflxe.-> 
and becominr oxyconcs. There are of course many o; /ortvini t i es 
for Cree to .'>ot involved morr* directly in codo-switchinr 
and mixinr. . 

These [ihenomonn seem to be directly proportional to 
th(? depvee of emotional involvement in the discoui^so. 
Top.ether with ,^.rammnt i cal i nt ar f orcnce, they point to a 
cohosivo linf,\iistic system whore separate InnjMiayes are 
treated as related varieties (.if the same lan:VJare. 1 crhai s 
it is this fundamental \inity of speech and cult\ire which 
is expressed in the >:etis' .lu^st often lieard statement about 
their lin;»uistic economy ? "It's all the same to me rll 
mixed" . 



^ . Modern Trends 

Unfort\inatoly, the 1 i n|;,\3i st i c versatility desci.ibed 
so far applies almost excl\isively to the older 
f,eneration i Metis culture is now payirv> for its relaxed 
attitude towards lan<'^.\iap,e . Like the Louisiana Cnj\ins ( lold, 
1970), Metis elders have acf.ed as passive rej^ositori es of 
traditional lore and have failed to foster defensive 
militancy amonf, the yo\mf,er p,enerat ior'iS . As a res\ilt, there 
has been in the last twenty >ears a steady linp,\nsCic and 
cultural attrition of the followinp, tyi^e : 
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sub^istenco tirai pin^:, fishin^f steady employment 
^^cti vil ie.s hunt i nr.» seascmal 
empl )ymenC 



-xoup Met it music and :^ock and Country 

nctivi t ies dances, Church. music, no Church 



linnui^^tic active competence j active competence ? 
economy Cree/French/Ln£»,l i.sh Engl Ish 



A<-> part of their liberal attitude towards modernity 



the* '^.otls s!iow a r.r^'^at deal c^f r(?spocc for education --an 



instrurront both of acculturation and of i^reservat ion . Even 
though t>ooks are not seen amonr, the normal household items 
a feature shared with most Indian communities (see e.g., 
hlli's, 1975, p. 373) children are dutifully sent to 
sch{>ol , But Che old missionary schools where French and Cree 
were spoken or at least tolerated have closed down ; they 
have been rc[>lncod by a central i^ed school sy stem that r;athers 
children froir all ethnic backf^rounds and educates them 
th.rour.h the sole medium of Lwiflish, The future is bleak, then, 
especial In* sinre the fluidity that character iz.es historical 
and coritemi orary .^ctis structures has caused tliem to be over- 
looked in the school curriculum ; whereas there are many 
Indian reservatioEi schools that teach Native lanr,uacos and 
traditionnl lifcways, there is no such thing for the 'set is > 
exco t in so.iio areas of >.a]iitoba. 

If it is difficult to preserve the >ieti5 linf.uistic 
cconony, at least a f.reat deal can be accomplished for the 
ethnic identity and self"ima:;e of /lot is cin.ldren by putting, 
rreatnr enii'-asis on literacy. That literacy has played only 
a mi nor role in the traditional Catholic schooling* of the 
Canadian : eti^ is obvious fro:n the fact that they have 
produc(}d very few I'ricsts, broth.ers, or nuns In some 150 years 
of clcvse associaticMi with the missions. This holds true for 
t!ne Tiidians as well (Klanar,an, 1979, ji. 6) ; ai^i^arently the 
roa\ of the Church in T^orth America ^-^as simply to save 
sava::o souls from damnation : the spiritual steadfastness 
of tlie abori.\lnal i>opulation was p.enerally not deemed fit 
to bo trusted with the proselyr i zi np, of other i:>eo[)le. 

It is now time for literacy to be conveyed serious 1)' to 
>.etis children in order to rei^lace those traditional activities 
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which Vac elders do not conch any more. Literacy should 
be rre«ontcd ns n collective, rnthei than solitary, nctivity, 
and filiOuld concern Itself witii local .'Tiaterials such as 
customs, fanuly names, jenoalo.'Mes, and traditional nnLr.?.t\\es . 
Althou^^h n recent study (Crnnin, 19SX) has shown that the 
Tndirn and ''otis ;iipils of a ceiKral i ?:ed school system are 
ncculturated enough to recall tJtories with conventional 
liinroj^ean str\.icrure hotter than 5itories with traditional Cree 
structure, it shnuld be i-ossihlc to use the Creo structure 
in En:;lish as to f'anul i ar i:io Indian ar.d "^.etis children 
with the culture they are i r. dan/^.cr nf losin;^ (see Crnnii^, 
l^'^2, for further elaboration). In this way cultural 
continujtN cinild be reserved within the doirinant society : 
tills, r.ficr all, is tlie o^al of what has been called tlic 
" Fourth ..crld" n\' :in nor i tics. 
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CHRISTINE HELOT; LANGUAGE CENTRE, ST. PATRICK'S COLLEGE, MAYNOOTti, 



TITLE: TESTING A GROUP OF BILINGUAL CHILDREN WITH THE 
BILINGUAL SYNTAX ^€ASURE, 



INTRODUCT ION: 

This paper proposes to discuss the problems involved in assessing the 
language proficiency of young bilinguals. The definitions of several 
notions associated with descriptions of bilingualism will be reviewed 
such as: assessment, discrete point test> integrative and pragmatic 
tests, proficiency, dominance and balanced bilingualism. 

In a second part, the paper will report on the use of the Bilingual Syntax 
Measure (I and II) as elicitaticn procedure and measure of proficiency, with 
eleven children (of two different age groups) being brought up bilingually 
in English and French in Ireland. 

The translation of the Spanish version of the BSM (I and II) into French 
was used after having been tested on 3 French children in France. The 
language productions of the bilingual subjects are compared to the language 
productions of 2 control groups of monolingual children of the same sex, 
age and socio-economic background, one -living in Ireland and the other 
living in France. 

The BSM (I and II) scoring system was calculated for all subjects tested 
(monolingual and bilinguals) and the reliability and validity of scores 
are discussed in the light of background information about the bilingual 
children such as the nationality of parents, language(s) spoken at home 
and in school and attitudes towards French and English. 

While scores obtained by the use of an instrument such as the BSM must be 
interpreted as being to some extent a reflection of the instrunient as well 
as of the linguistic reality under investigation, the scores obtained by 
the subjects in this study indicate that a considerable anwunt of French is 



or has been acquired by the bilingual children and this at no expense to 
their English, 



It should be stressed though that the BSM only measures structural profic- 
iency and does not describe the real language behaviour of the bilingual 
children. To have any real validity language productions elicited with 
the BSM should be compared to free speech samples, Yet the BSK was found 
easy to use with children from 4 to 8 years old who were not very familiar 
with the interviewer and it was quite productive as an elicitation 
procedure. 

DEGREE AND FUN CTION IN BILINGUAL ISM : 

When describing bilingualism one must distinguish as W. Mackey (1968) points 
out between degree and function. While function refers to when, where and 
why and with whom a person uses the two languages, degree refers to the 
competency an individual can demonstrate in two languages, to the skills 
and abilities of the bilingual person in using each language, to proficiency 
and performance, 

Tove Skutnabb-Kangas (1981 i p. 194-217) also points to the same distinction 
she writes 

**Thej\> are 2 different measures of bilingualism: 
i'^eported linguistic heham-oiir and ohsp,vv&d lirtguioiic 
bohavioia'. " 

Reported linguistic behaviour is usually provided by interviews and 
questionnaires and the first part of my research project was an analysis o.^ 
two language background questionnaires (LBQ) which provided a lot of 
information concerning the functional bilingualism of 54 children ranging 
from 1 to 16 and being brought up bilingually in French and English in 
Ireland, 

The second part of the research project concerns degree of bilingualism or 
observed linguistic behaviour. It concerns language assessment and how 
language proficiency can be measured. 
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LANGUAGE ASSESSM ENT ; 

There are many approaches to language assessment and more resear h needs to 
be done, particularly on the nature of language proficiency (see Ch. Rivera 
1983 and J. Cunnins 1984. p. 142-141). What should the main aims of language 
assessment bo? 

Language Assessment should determine certain facts about language use and 
enable the rating of bilingual proficiency, it should give valid informatior. 
about what language or languages the child speaks and understands and how 
well, and language assessment should also show to what purposes the child 
can use both languages. The most cornion way of getting a measurement of 
bilingual ism by objective observation is by means of tests. 

TESTS: 

Different kinds of tests have been used to -asure bilingual language 
proficiency, tests which were developed by linguistis, psychologists, 
sociologists, educationalists and which mrasure different aspects such as 
interference, speed and automatic functions, in what situations the 
bi lingua Is use their two languages and the size of the repertoire in both 
languages . 

Most tests for bilinguals use methods of measurement which test each of the 
bilinguals' two languages separately with monolingual proficiency as the 
norm. Such tests are based on the dual code theory which assumes that 
bilinguals have two separate- linguistic rule systems. The dual code theory 
is challenged in particular by Jim Cumtnins (1984) who proposes the one- 
code theory and a very interesting ,Todel of bilingual proficiency (Curnrins, 
1984. p. 138). 

P OMINANCL : 

The dual code theory has also led to the notion of dominance in bilingualism. 
In many tests the balance between two languages has been used as a measure- 
ment of bilingualism. The assumption is that the more equ-il the balance 
between the languages the more bilingual the speaker is an, the language 
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receiving the highest score Is said to be the dominant one. Since 1968 
Fishman has been criticising the use of balance between languages as a 
measure of bilingualism on the grounds that this defines balanced 
bilingualism as the ideal. Balanced bilinguals are very rare: Fishman 
(1968) writes: 

"HHngiiat Goaieties do not produce biltngnale whose 
languages are in balance. Bilingual socio ties produce 
those kinds of bilinguals whose one language is 
dorm-nant in one area and vhose other Uviguagc is 
domnant in another* A method of jfieasurotiient with 
balance as the ideal is imrealistic 

Fishman goes on to say that bilingual dominance varies from domain to 
domain and this must be taken into account when deciding on the selection 
of content used in a test to measure bilingual proficiency. 

Another aspect to the notion of dominance is discussed by Burt Dulay and 
Hernandez (1976) who write: 

''The parwmters that corrqyr-i&e language dominance arv. 
as follows: lexicon, stimrtural proficumcy , phonolog- 
ical control, fluency, aoy^vmoiieniivc s^-ills. Dorm nance 
iti 0}ie paroj^tcY' dors not i}>r^)lif dorm nance in the 
others. " 

Shuy (1977) criticizes Dulay Burt and Hernandez's definition of dominance 
because dominance tests only address themselves to a spoken competence in 
specific areas of language but say nothing of one's ability to communicate 
effectively. The problem or iiieasuring a bilingual's ability to communicate 
raises other theoretical considerations concerning the elaboration of tests. 

DISCRETE POINT TESTS AND INTEGRATIVE TESTS: 

When looking at language tests one m-jst distinguish between discrete point 
testing and integrative or pragmatic testing. 

Discrete point tests generally means that each point of language is tested 

separately, whereas integrative tests look at language as a whole and 

focus on the total conmunicati ve effect of an utterance. The main advocate of 



pragmatic testing is J.W. Oiler. He writes in "Focus on the Learner" 
(1973) (edited by Oiler and Richards): 

"TesU which aim at speaifia points of gvcmmiv are 
less effective than tests that require the 
integration of skills. Integmtive tests more 
closely parallel^ the confmmicative use of language." 

The debate between the two approaches goes on and both kinds of approaches 
ore interdependant and necessary (see E. Ingram, 1978) 

There are many theoretical issues which have important implications for 
the techniques of language testing and which are being discussed today, 
(see Shuy. in "Focus on the Learner", 1973), but all this research interest 
has produced very little up to now: 

"PcspiUi all this reseai'ch interest , disappointingly 
little has happened. Finding a test or elaborating " 
a test is a vei'y serious problem. " 

(T. Skutnab-Kangas, 1981, p. 210) 

Apart from books and articles reporting on the use of tests for bilinguals 
three volumes of published tests were consulted: Synes (1975) describes 
and analyses nine tests for the bilingual child. The Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory in Los Angeles published one volume in 1976 where 
24 different tests are described. The tests purports to assess oral 
language skills hut none of the 24 tests are rated above fair in a 3 point 
scale of good to poor in terms of validity or technical excellence. 
T:,.5 second volume published in 1978 is a descriptive catalogue of 342 oral 
and written tests. 

THEjILINGUAL SYNTAX MEASU_Rj_n3SM) : 

For various reasons such as the age of the subjects, the attractiveness 
of its drawings and ease of administration, the Bilingual Syntax Measure 
(1975) was chosen for this project. 

There are two BSMs, the BSM I to be used with children from age 4 to 7 or 
eight and the BSM II to be used with children age 7, 8 and older. The 
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BSM consists of two colourful booklets of cartoon style pictures without 
any text. The aim of the authors were to design an instrument to measure 
children's oral proficiency in English or Spanish grammatical structures, 
by using natural speech as a basis for making judgments. 

The BSM e7:courage3 children to express theii thoughta 
and opini07iG freely ^ The synUictia struaUtres that 
the children use to express their thoughts are the 
inrportant factors of structural proficiency. If both 
Knglish and Spanish are used it can be used as an 
indicator of layujuage dominance mth respect to basic 
sy n tac t i a s true I urcs . " 

Burt Oulay Hernandez (1975) 

The BSM is based on discrete point theory and on the notion of dominance. 
It's administration is very simple: an examiner asks specific questions 
written out in a student booklet and writes down exactly in the booklet 
the answers given by the child. The answers are scored later. The questions 
are formulated to elicit obligatory uses of the grammatical forms wanted and 
the test in one language lasts from 10 to 15 minutes per child. The BSM I 
and the BSM II each contain twenty five questions which are designed to test 
syntax, not vocabulary, pronunciation or functional use of language. 

The BSM has been used and assessed by many researchers since its publication, 
such as Boyd (1975), Cohen (1976), Gil (1976), Harrison (1976), Helmer 
(1977) etc. The strongest and most interesting criticism of the BSM are to 
be read in Oiler (1979), Skutnab Kangas (1981) and in a very good review of 
the BSM by Ellen Rosanski (1979). Rosanski (1979, p. 116-139) seriously 
questions the reliability and validity of the BSM. 

HOW THE BSM WAS USED IN THIS PROJECT : 

The Spanish version of BSM I and II were translated into French and tested 
on three French monolingual children of age 5, 8 and 10 living in France. 
A list of the French structures elicited was drawn up and analysed. 

See Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 

Structures plicitees par la BSM TI Franqais 



I. Futur imuediat 
SN pluriel 

3. Passe Compose & place 
pronom direct pluriel 

A. Ct de nom- 
du - de In 

5. Question directe 

. Coiul ^ ^ pa s s e iwo i r 
SN sinp,. Gtrc 

7. pnrce quo + SN + SV 

8, Subjonclif ou 
donner un ordre 
demnnder de faire q-cliose 

el 

^. C present SN pluriel 
King 

10. present ind 
SN sing 

II. question directe ou 
indi recte 

l-'-i. article + noni :nnsc/Jeni 
ind . 



15. subj. present (id) 
& Ind present 

(vb regulier ou irr(jgulier) 

16 . Futur immediat 

17. avoir faim 
SN sing 

G 1 

18. Cond present 
SN sing 

el 

19 . Cond passe 

20. question directe 
ou indirecte 

22. passe compost 
avoir SN pluriel 

23. passe compose 
avoi r ou etre 
SN pluriel 

. passe compose 
avoir ou etre 
SN sing 

25. Cond^^ passe 

rcg ou irregulier 



While the BSM was developed as a test as culturally fair as possible the 
author of the translation being of French nationality but having lived 
in Ireland for 10 years, didn't notice any element that might be unknown 
to children living in France. Yet the younger subjects didn't recognize 
the picture of sandwiches which do not have the shape or colour of French 
sandwiches and which in France, would only be eaten in a picnic situation. 
Another example of cultural differences between the French subjects and 
the bilingual and Irish subjects was expressed in answers to the following 
question: "Why were the rabbit and frog so scared?" Only the French 
children answered that the animals were afraid to be cooked and eatenl 
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SUBJECTS: 



18 subjects were tested with the BSM I and 15 with the BSM II. The first 
group of subjects consisted of 6 bilingual children (5 boys and 1 girl) 
ranging in age from 4.6 to 5.8 and 2 control groups consisting of 6 
monolingual French subjects living in France (age from 4.7 to 3.7) and 
6 monolingual English speaking children living in Ireland (age from 4.11 
to 6.) 

The second group of subjects consisted of 5 bilingual children (3 girls 
and 2 boys J ranging in age from 7.8 to 8.9 and 2 control groups consisting 
of 5 monolingual French children living in France (age from 7.10 to 8.10) 
and 5 monolingual English speaking children living in Ireland (age from 
7.11 to 8.10) 

The bilingual subjects were selected among 54 bilingual children whose 
mother and father completed extensive language background questionnaires. 
The control groups were chosen to match the sex, age and socio-economic 
status(SES) of the bilingual children. Profession and level of education 
of both parents were asked as an indicator of S.E.S. 

Testing : 

Three examiners were involved: two in Ireland who are bilinguals themselves 
and raising their children bilingually (though the subjects were not their 
own children) and one examiner in France who is a monolingual French speaker 
and works as a child librarian. 

Usual problems with testing young children were encountered such as shyness, 
tiredness, colds and cough as testing took place in Winter. Testing the 
older group was much easier, though some children were shy and some parents 
were reticent. However, when the BSM was shown to parents and when they 
realised how little time it would take, parents were reassured and happy 
to cooperate. 

While monolingual children were given either the English version of the BSM 
or the translation into French, bilingual children were given the BSM first 
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in French, then in English. One child only (in the younger a^^e group) 
couldn't answer the examiner in English after having answered her first 
in French. He continued answering in French de<:pite her asking the 
questions in English, The test was discontinued and redone a few days 
later with the child's father who is of Irish nationality. All questions 
were answered in English. 

The whole test was tape recorded for all subjects and transcribed, since 
the aim of the research is to obtain samples of French and English rather 
than just scores indicating dominance. 

Scoring: 

Scoring according to the guidelines laid down in the technical handbooks 
by the authors was also calculated and found to be easily and quickly done 
in most cases. The scoring recommended for the BSM I will place the 
child at a level of proficiency going from level 1 to level 5 and from 
level 1 to level 6 for the BSM II. 

TABLE 2 

I BSM I ev e I o f P ro f i c i en cy 

Chi Idren arc at the beginning of tlio 
process of learning a laMp.uage. 

describes receptive language only. 

survival level ability. 

intermediate level for children aged 7,8. 
proficient and comparable to NS for 
children aged <i,5,b. 

proficient - NS. 
snme as HSM I 

intennediate level ~ errors often made. 

high degree of proficiency approaching native 
speakers for younger children (7,8) 

fully proficient - NS . 
-.18- 



BSM II 



level I 

level 2 
level 3 
level A 

level 5 

level 1,2,3 
level ^ 
level 5 

level 6 
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Some of the answers though were difficult to score since the children 
didn't always produce the expected granmatical forms. In several cases 
the children simplified. 

Example : 

Question : Conment la famille a retrouve' la 

nourri ture? 

Expected answer les oiseaux I'ont rapportee 

answer given by 2 : grace aux oiseaux. 
chi Idren 

The authors of the BSM recommend that 1 point should be scored for each 
answer which is grammatically correct and appropriate. The simplified 
answer given by the two children should then be scored as corv^ect but it 
certainly does not show that they are able to produce a "passe compose" 
with a plural subject and a direct pronoun properly placed. 

^'^Qjy s\s of scores obtained by t h e SS in this project : 

It should be stressed at this point that results obtained by the use of 
an instrument such as the BSM must be interpreted as being to some extent 
a reflection of the instrument as well as of the linguistic reality under 
investigation. 

The scores in Table 3 and 4 are only an indication of the children's 
structural proficiency in English and/or French in relation to speech they 
produced, answering the questions of the BSM. 
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T/VBLK 3: BSN I 





Sex 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 




Mono 
English 


A Re 


6 


5.9 


5.2 


5.1 


4.11 


5 


Score E 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


^ 


6 

Bilingual 
French/ 
Kngl i sh 


Age 


r o A 

5.8 


r , B 

5.1 


r 

4.11 


^4 .10 


4 .6 


4.6 


Score E 


5 






3 


^ 


^ 


Scone F 


^ 

5.7 


2 


1 


2 


^ 


^ 


6 

Mono 
French 


Age 


5.0 




4.10 


4.5 


4.7 


Scone F 


5 


5 


3 


3 


4 


5 



K; English. T: French, 





National i t y 


l.ang at 
School 


Language (s) at home 


— — — - — ~ 

Scores 


Mother 


F.I Cher 


French 


English 


A 


F 


T 


F 


Mother speaks French. Father 
speaks Knglish. 


^ 


5 


B 


F 


I 


K 


Mother speaks French <\\\ the time 
Child refuses French. 


2 


^ 


C 


F I 


F 


Mother no lor^er spe.iks French 


1 




D 


T 1 

1 


1 — 


Mother speaks French all the time. 
Child refuse-: French. 




3 


K 


F 


\ 


I' 


Mother speaks French. Father 
speaks Knglish. 


if 


^ 


F 


F 


I 




^^other speaks French. Father 
speaks Knglish. 


^ 


^ 



TABLE 4: BSM II 



RESULTS 



Ss 


Sex 


G 


G 


B 


G 


B 


5 

Mono 
English 


Age 


8.10 


8 . 7 


O / 


7 . 11 


7.11 


Scone E 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


5 

Bilingual 
French/ 
Engl ish 


Age 


8.9 ^ 


8.4 ^ 


7.9 


8.0 " 


7.8^' 


Scone E 


6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


Scone F 




6 


2 


5 


6 


5 

Mono 
French 


Age 


8.10 


8.7 


8.2 


8.2 


7.10 


Scone F 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 



Bil 


Nationali ty 


Lang at 


Lanj?,uagc(.s ) at home 


Scores 


Ss 


Mother 


Father 


School 




French 


Engl ish 


A 


E 


E 


F 


English and French 


5 


6 


B 


r 


I 


E 


Mother speaks French all 
the time. 


6 


6 


C 


F 


I 


E 


English iTwstly. 


2 


6 


D 


E 


F 


F 


English mostly 


5 


5 


K 


F 


I 


E 


Mother speaks French all the 
tinie . 


6 


6 



o 
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The scores go from 1 to 5 for the BSH I and from 1 to 6 for the BSM II and 
correspond respectively to 5 and 6 levels of proficiency, (see Table 2) 

BSM I: SUBJECTS A ND RESULTS 

The six bilingual subjects were chosen according to the information given in 
the LBQ and *.o enable comparisons', 5 children have mothers of French 
nationalit> and fathers of Irish nati onal i ty whose first language is English 
or Irish. 

SUBJECTS D AND B: 

One child (subject D) has two Irish parents but his nrather speaks French to 
him all the time. (She was a teacher of French before she had children). He 
achieved a score of 2 on the BSM I in French and the language he produced 
was compared to the productions in French of subject B, who also scored ?.. 
Subject D produced more French than subject B and indeed produced whole 
sentences (short) whereas subject B only produced words and one short 
sentence . 

Examples : 

Subject D : il a enleve les chaussures 

il est un roi 

il a mange 

i 1 mange 

il mange tout 

Subject B : manger 
a niang6 

donner tout ^a 

While the two boys agreed to look at the BSM bookl.^t and answer the examiner 
in French (up to a certain point) both are reported by their nwther to refuse 
to speak French. Both have been on holidays in France which could have given 
them negative feelings towards Franco. Subject D was lonely in France and 
while he used to speak French to his mother before tK holidays, refused to 
do so on his ret.jrn to Ireland. 

Subject B (according to his mother) has always refused to produce any 
sentences in French, he only produces words. His holidays in France were 
also disturbed by a lot of family confrontations but his parents hope that. 
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his next, holiday in France will have a positive effect since the child will 
be with cousins of his own age. 

The scores in English for subjects B and D differ substantially. Subject 
B has a high score in English (4) whereas subject D has a low score (2). 
It is interesting to note that the BSM E gave this low score for it seems 
to confirm what the child's parents were told by the primary school teacher 
when the child entered school, i.e, that his level of English was lower 
than other children (monolingual English-speaking) of the same age and 
living in the same area. 

SUBJECT p: 

Subject C is a boy aged 4.11 at the time of testing»whose mother is French 
and whose father is Irish. His mother spoke French to him all the time 
when he was a baby but stopped when she heard from another French mother 
that her child could be refused entry into an Irish primary school if the 
child didn't speak English. She now speaks French only occasionally 
having lost the habit of addressing him in French all the time. 

This example sfiows the problems facing parents wanting to speak a language 
other than the majority language to their children, and how lack of proper 
information can lead to abandonning such an endeavour. It should also be 
pointed out that children in Ireland start primary school at age 4 which 
is a crucial period for language development. 

SUBJECTS A E F : 

Subjects A and E are boys and subject F is a girl. As well as sharing 
high scores in English and French they also share other characteristics, 
The three children have French mothers and Irish fathers and in the three 
families the strategy of person is used with the mother addressing the 
children in French all the time. The difference between these children is 
that subject A and E have been attending the French School in Dublin for 
several months but subject F attends an English-speaking school. While 
the scores for the three children are the same in French, subject A has 
a higher score in English which is probably due to his age. He is a year 



and two months older than subject F and F. 

A more detailed linguistic analysis of the children's production in French 
will be carried out later on. 

RESULTS OF THE BSM fl : 

The scores obtained by the children after answering the questions of the 
BSM H in French and in English are more uniform than scores of the BSM I. 

SU BJECTS B & E and A & C : 

The interesting di f ff^^-ynces are between subjects B and E and A and C. 
Subjects B and E (a girl aged 8.7 and a boy aged 7.8 at the time of testing) 
both go to an English-speaking school and speak French at home with their 
mother all the time. Subjects A and D (two girls aged 8.9 and 8.0) have 
both been attending the French School since age 4. In the case of subject 
A, both parents are of English nationality but fluent speakers of French 
and they speak French and English with their children. Subject D has a 
French father and an English mother and very little French is spoken at 
home. 

The scores achieved by the two children speaking French at home with their 
mothers are higher than the scoi^es of the two children attending the French 
School. It would seem to indicate that children (of 7J and 8J years old) 
tested with the BSM II achieve a higher level of structural proficiency 
than children of the same age being educated in French. It would be inter- 
esting to repeat such a study on children one or two years older or, on the 
same subjects in a year or two and check whether children speaking French 
at home only, still achieved higher scores than children in French schools, 
on tests of oral structural proficiency. 

Obviously as mentioned before the BSM only tests structural proficiency and 
reading and writing should also be tested to give a more integrated view of 
the language achievements of the children under study. 



Subject C : 

Subject C is a boy aged 7.9 at the time of testing, the third child in a 
family of three children and his mother (of French nationality) speaks 
rrostly English at home (the father is Irish and knows little French). The 
boy certainly understood the questions in French but had great difficulty 
answering in French. He is reported by his mother to manage quite well 
when he goes to France on holidays. 

Some di jfferencesjj^ 

Chi Id ren and the monolingual Fr ench ch ildren ; 

On the lexical level, French children used words such as "picorer" (present 
in textbooks used in France; and familiar words like "la bonne femme" and 
"piquer" instead of "voler". 

On the morphosyntactic level, tlie bilingual children do not always produce 
the obligatory liaison as in for example: 
"il les a enlevees." 

On the syntactic level, the place of direct and indirect pronouns is also a 
difficulty for bilingual children and on the cultural level it was amusing 
to note that French children thought the bad family was going to catch the 
rabbit or the frog in order to eat theml 

There were also some similarities in the errors (developmental) of bilingual 
and monolingual French children, for example: 

"ils croirent" instead of "ils croient" 
was produced by two French children and two bilingual children. 

£o!!£iri5M^_°JL55i!I^^^^ ^^^^ 

If one looks at the scores obtained by subjects B, D and E, they are equiv- 
alent in English and French. Yet more detailed analysis of the language 
productions shows that the three bilingual children (subjects B, D, E) 
produced a greater number of correct sentences in English than in French. 
In one case the speed of answering was much quicker in English than in 



French but this could be due to the fact that the questions were the same 
(as far as content) in English and in French. 

If the BSH gives an indication of achievement in French on the structural 
level it is not a refined enough instrument if one only takes into account the 
scores. While the scores in English confirm that the children's English is 
the same as monolingual native speakers of English, the scores in French do 
not account for differences between monolingual native speakers of French in 
France and the French produced by the bilingual children growing up in Ireland. 

CONCLUSION: 

The scores obtained by the children in this study are very encouraging for 
parents speaking French to th' - .■ children at home. The sample.s of French 
elicited with the BSM II (by the subjects in the older age group) show tnat 
some French, indeed quite a lot of French, is being acquired by the child- 
ren who conmunicatG only in French with their mother (and also by the child- 
ren who attend the French School). But again, what the BSM gives is an 
indication of structural proficiency in French and English but it does not 
describe the real language behaviour of the children. One example of this 
is that the language elicited by subjects in the second age group shows no 
language mixing and very little interference. This does not reflect the real 
language behaviour of the children but the design of the test (the children 
were asked to answer questions in French first and then in English). Subject 
B for example, did not mix English and French in her answers but often does 
so in conversation with the interviewer. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect to the results obtained with the BSM in 
this project is that children who spend most of the day in an English-speaking 
environment but speak French to their -mother at horn (all the tin)e), achieve 
equal or higher scores than children going to a French-speaking school (and 
speaking soiik? French at home). 

Further linguistic analysis of the French samples elicited with the BSM 11 
in French by monolingual French speakers living in France and by the 
bilingual children in this study will be carried out. 
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IVO YEARS CN : A SAMPI£ OF MOTHER CHIW imTUVCTION lU A SBCCM) 
LANGUAGE 



0 OfrRcoocrioN 

The tape (and tra.,script) on which this paper is based is a sanple 
of Irish produced by myself and nry daughter Eithne duri^ a 
conversation had i.. Novarber 1984. she was then 5 years and 5 mths 
old. It xs my intention to use it as an exaitple of what can be achieved 
liifonnally i:. toms of second lar^age acquisition, ccnnent on sa«3 of 
the constraints ii^sed on interaction bet«^n nether and child by use 
of a second language and i^icate some features which reveal the 
processes by which one child is learning to camunicate in a 

second laivjuage. 

1 BACKGROUND 

until Eithne was 3, no-one had ever spoken systaT«tically to her ij, 
Irish. She may have recognised scr^ scx^nds; ^ speak sc^ Irish at 
hcr«, mainly in connection wiU, sclxx>l (her older brother and sister 
and since last Septarber Eithne herself attend an all-Irish school)- we 
have Irish-speaking friends, go to Irish functions and spend sane of 
a.r holidays in the Gaeltacht. Aged 3 years and 3 months she be«an 
atte:xaing a NaWa, v^erc as one of a group of 10 children the 
stxurth6ir spoke only Irish to her and this was reinforced to sane 
extent at Irr^. i began to take a sfXKrific interest in her language 
development ,ust over a year ago, developing a policy of usi^ Irish 
with the children in anything connected witl. school arri spendi.>g on 
average, one hcu- per with Eithne, readiT>3 to her in Irish and 

enocuraging her to speak in Irish. 

The recording was n«de tw years into her exposure to Irish it is 
v^crth oom^ting on the fact that after one yeai- in the Nalonra, while 
she showed evidence of oa^rehension, her pnxluction was limited to a 
serxe., of c«ntext-bcx.nd utterances, uost of which had b^n selectively 
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encxjjraged and practised there. 

eg Dia dluiit, a bheajil 
Is Jionsa 6, 

Ba inhaith liom briosca/bamne/p^int dearg/leabhar . 
It was only in the secjond year that she began to stov signs of refinii^ 

and developing systans for herself in ways that did not reflect directly 

the input of the Na5onra. 

2 A'n^I'ITJDES 

Since her mother turned into a wculd-be linguist, Eithne fiixls 
herself encouraged, cad jo led and jjcmstiines threatened j.nto rmintaining 
use of Irish in the contexts of sclyx)!, church and Irish-speaking 
friends and beyoix:!. Of the U n>i£?t}iods, neither threats nor 
surprisingly encouragenient are rea '"active. Threats, Ix^cause being 
of iiviefjendent mind, she sinply r o cooperate, resorts to tears 

or stops talking . 

Parental ejicajraganent is often cited as a prims notivating factor 
in the leainiiY) of Irish in scIkxdI . Rut L-:ithne frequently declines to 
follo.^ rvc in speakiiig Irish, protests that she doesn't wajit to, 
produces a few WDrds and asks "Can v,\3 not talk English iicv;." At this 
stage she is reas.?onably fluent and is skilled at borrc^-^ing, so lack of 
ability is not li^u problou. She visits a lot witJi an Irish-sj^aking 
friend and takes lor grantfxl the fact Uiat she nvist speak Irish to the 
adults there. In fact, before she goes, she practises piirabes she nught 
need, like ltK)w to say wliat luvc she has to come hon>e at, L^ist 
Christinas, in the ccrpany of her non-.Ir.ish-s{:)eakinq Grani'iy aiid an 
lrish-speakii">g stranger, oho cn^rked on a carpi icated e-\planation, in 
Irish, of a card gcime they \^jre pJayii>.i, witJi no hint Uvit she felt 
iiiadecfiate for the task, it is not (liat she is unaware of the 
limitations of her caripctence in Irish; initially she was very 
reluctant to attcnpt to say anytluiYj she felt unsure of, \x\t her 
confidence Jias increased witJi her oompc.*tonce Llirouqha.it the last year, 
given an interloaitor she accepts. 

A clue to her altitude is revealed in a conment she passed to a 
friend recently. Mar^'-Anne, wiio is also Enqlish-speakincj but enccxmiged 
to use tJie Irish she has picked up at school , was visit.iry.j ajid tJhanked 
nie for scmpthii-ig sayincj "Go raibh imiUi aqat I " HiUnjio mnecliately 
romxied on her with "Yai don't have to spc- ik Irish hero; this isn't an 



Irish house"! 

It seans then that Eith s thcxigh new a fairly cxirpetent speaker, 
has her cwn-fcund objections to casual language switching, she is iwt 
willii>g to substitute one language for another without good reason. Her 
criterion may be that the i:^^erlcx^,tor consistently use one language 
with her although all the Irish-speakers she ireets do scmetines resort 
to F:nglish if she has difficulty understanding or there are 
English-only-spe<ikers present. Equally it might be that she imitates ire 
and speaks Irish with people witJi when s}ie observes ire speaking Irish; 
exceptions to this wculd be other children witii whan she alrost always 
speaks English. LVen in the contexts of dusrch and school where my use 
of Irish is fairly consistent, sJ tends to limit herself to short 
transactions and quickly resorts to Er^lish. On occasions she 
negotiates a limited period during which she is prepared to humour ire 
on condition that v>e shift back to Ei^lish after^itis. This tendency 
was less rmrked while she attended the Nalonra and my even only be a 
£»ssing phase. It does hcwever indicate the existence of constraints, 
tied up with the whole mother-child relationship and the mDvarent away 
fran familiar ciroimstances into a new WDrld where so nuch is different 
that the child is inclined to clL^g to what she is used to. 

It is because I have undertaken a longitudinal study of EitJme's 
language development that many of these factors have becore apparent. I 
have had to find ways of recordincj material and getting her to respond 
to my pixnpting. This is where the cadjoling method cones in, by which 
1 mean going exit of my way to coax her to respond, inventing contexts 
in which she can safely cooperate, being prepared to sliift frcm reality 
into a dii^ension of play and fantasy. After a year of my "linguistics", 
she kncvs all atoit the tape-recorder and is thoroughly bored with it.' 
Initially she was j^ersuaded by the novelty of hearing herself on tape; 

that novelty has vron off, it has becore increasingly difficult to 
get her to perform at my o^nvenience. Of the half-hour sessions sore 
stand a.t as bc-ing particularly prxxiuctive in terms of her 
participation in the interaction and in the range of expression she 
uses. A good exanple is Uie one here repreduced in transcript form 
dated 23/11/1984. 



3 ITONSCRIPT 

•It) cxitlire briefly wJiat is happening - Eithne came in to where I 
was reading the paper in the kitchen and agreed to speak on the tape. 
She elected to telJ a stx)ry anci fa.ind an anniial "TwinKle" and proceeded 
to outline several ol the stories there.(not reproduced) 1 tried to 
persuade her to tali; about wtiat had happened tliat day, erxiiixj up with 
her in tears when asked abcxii an incident in school. She raich preferred 
the irtpersonal exercise of stor/'-icIlinc,-. (T57-S3) 

I Uien sent her upstairs to get Miffy, a favourite toy rabbit, 
which she did switching iinnediately into a nuch more cooperative ntxxi, 
sincjijyg and laughing. We played a Red- riding-hood and the v^lf ganie 
\<hei-G I asked about Miffy's big eyes, ears, nouth a:x2 lajs, to which 
she responded innovatively (T162) , i] lustratincj to ans^v^rs (T170) . She 
then directed the conversation to anoUicr toy, Mi-s. Tittlaiicuse and 
vient off to find her. (T188) She im'onted a story aba.it her, 
rcint reduced Uie carrot (T.>38) and set about providi.ng food for both 
Loys, with conTi>[?ntary . 

r^tt-orpts i.o brine,} tihe conversation l."«ck to reality \^re given 
scant .attention (T:^76) , she ^^s nuch ivorc interested Ln her own gaire. 
Her att^^ru.ior. v;a:-: attractLXi to sonxi extent wtu^n she invented an Irish 
version of Shepl^erds* Pjc - Aoirl Tarta - anc: ti\i}±uY^] of 

a.u.landish replies to nr,' ciueries abr^t wt^at. she has for dinner 
(ridiailous .luerics .ui^^ay because I'm Uie one wtio provides the dinners 
and nust kna.' v^hat•s iji them.) This L^uickly led to her graving bored 
v;ith U^u v;t^oic- affair and doiv-inding aji crxi to it. 

The tape shows clearly tiien, evidence of the constraijits I have 
sj.oken of - wilUiT^ness to cooperate for a limi.ted period, for the 
rc^v•ard of hoarirv^ herself speak on the tape and also to please me. She 
re^ect.s personal ccmrtinication witii ner niotl-icr aba.it an ijicident at 
sclxx^l. inere is a ccmplete switch in the nature of the interaction 
w1ien It develops into a gam- ajid return to laci; of interest as the game 
IX'turs out, H.cr interest is si.istained as lom as her tenns are adliered 
to. While there txro saiie grainmticai inacairacies, she always 
caTTTLinicates. She has lo resort to f^nglish for . -ical items tx^t there 
IS only one coiplete code-switch during the g.im(^ (T^SO) and that in 
fact cx?nstitutos a dcnv^nd outside the gaine vshich she .Juickly corrects. 



The language she uses though, in the game section, is spontaneous 
and in ter role as Miffy or Mrs. Tittlcmouse she is oorxijcting everyday 
transactions. The running ccmrentary she gives on her actions is 
unusual for her; this sort of natural monolajue I had only ever heard 
from her in English before. She enters fully into tlie context of the 
game, carrying over appropriate language behaviour and showing a 
rearcurkable flow of Irish with only minor hesitation. 

4 ANAIiYSI S OF J.ANGUAGE USED 

There are many as[xx:ts of the content of tJiis transcript worth 
examin:JTg - her ixxin mc^rphology, use of prepositions, caode swi telling, 
coiplex sentences. I intend to concentrate on one - her developing verb 
morphology and in particular her respf:)nses to questions. 

Over the last yeai", I have c^served her progress from a point wf^ere 
she loaded a single v^orrl, usually a noun, with enaigh intonation to 
convey the rnsaning of a catplete sente^nce or assembled unanalysed 
chunks into aji approximation of her meaning, from tJiat to the point of 
this transcript and beyond. E\ddenc( of this progress is clearly 
visible in the transcript. One exanpit- is her alterjiation between 
Future and Present Contijiuais forms of the verb "bheith" in an effort 
to fiixl the rcxji;.ired Pres. Cont,, a form non-existent in English, I 
ccmnot say with any certainty whether her use of the Future forro is 
based on a fomval or a semantic suniiarity; I have noticed tliat she 
generally acquired Riturc forms before Presejit ai-id used than, 
apparently indiscriminately for both tenses. She ssJkws hei:c (T72, 138, 
168, 229, 300) tJiat she aware of a distinction, can reply 

appropriately and in one or two instances find Uie correct form for 
ht^rself . A further axanple of her developing competej'ice is to be found 
at T252. Ix\cking an alternative, she uses the nost salient form she 
knows of tlie verb witliout adding an a[:jpi-opriate eixiing but witJi enough 
markers to mrike it an unmistoke^^le interrogative -"An oscail tC5 mS?" 
There is only a limited range of verbs used in tins text but the extent 
to ^vhich she has refined her use of the past !:en5o can be seen ix\ her 
ability to prefix the required d' to "ith", a new element in her 
production. (T296) 



Given the corrfitions uiider wtiich slie iy operating, I find it 
difficult to understand Uie conpalsion which forces tJiese efforts, Ixjr 
continued search for tlie exact form to fsuit the ocaision. It is in part 
the ccct^lsion to achieve accurate comnnication bJt it secsns also to 
have a momentiiin of its cwjt. 

Of particular relevance in this context is her whole approach to 
the answeriiKj of questions. When I revies>^ the first recordings I made 
with her, I was worried by tiie inoixJinate nuniber of questions that 
fonnfid my shci^e of the disca.irse, while her contribution was limited to 
answering, often in only one \'jord. Many of the studies of ciiild 
language pay special attention to ihc child's development of question 
toms but gave irc no material wiili \^u.ch to corpare the ansvrers Eithne 
was prtxiucing, I was afraid, not only tiiat the tyix^ of langucige I had 
taped was umauiral, but also tliat her develoi:nient of Irish v^ld be 
affectcxl by this one-sidc^l interaction. 

In fact, studies of mother-child discourse sliow tins procianinance 
of questioning by the motJier to be quit.e ix^rmal in first languacje 
develc^ment , (Olsen-Pulero aixi Contorti, 1983) The questiono serve a 
wide range of functions and accordii>g to the authors 
"play a critical rale in child developnx^nt" . 

As well as enablincj her to pairt icipato in an interaction wliile 
possessing only a nunijium of vocabulary aixl synUix, this 
question-answer structure can be seen to have played an iJiportant role 
m Eithne' s devolotinent of tJie verbal system of Irish. I have nc 
information as to whether this also appliofj to Irish ac\3Uir<>d as a 
first language. 

Irish is a la^iguage witJiout positive or negative ana^'^ring 
jxirticles — there is ik) yes or no, O,iestions are ajisw^red by echoijKj 
die verb of the qviestion. Htdieal 0 Siadhai.l has axamijieci the system in 
Erid 24 (0 Siacihail 1973) whore ho rates that native speakers in 
various ways have adoptee! yes/rx^ epivalent s under tiio .influence of the 
system of l::nglish. 

\'Jhon i first bcxjan to take an interet^t in Kithne's 1 uxjuistic 
devolQpriE:int a year ago, it scenic^ tJ^.at she, and (he other children in 
the Nalonra were us.uxj "tS" and "nil" as yes/no substitutes. These are 
possibly tJie m^st salient ix:)sitivo/najative elements in the data 
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presented to children by speakers who resist borrowing yes/rra firm 
Ejvglish or using any of the Gaeltacht siJsstitutes. (Certainly in the 
present trcuiscript, cippropriate forms of the substantive vei-b "blieitli" 
were by far the nost predominant.) 

From the data presented to her, one niicjht wojxler h.ow Eithne ever 
discovered the declarative form at all, nijch ncre so wiiat rotivat, s her 
relentless progression towards accuracy. Fran the td/nll stage I 
nientioned above, it has been possible to observe a steady developnent. 
The first ifidication was a growing awareness of tense which is quite 
clear in her ai., to the follcwirxj question dated 10/2/84 
M: Ar thriinig Sc^.La chuig Eitline? E: TS 
TS? E: BhI 

The sanie conversation goes on to .she. the l^ejinjiings of on answeriix, 
system 

M: Bhi ... cad a Uwg s6? E: Sindy 

M: TliLig s6 Sindy duit? Ai" tiiug 

s6 Sindy do RCisin? k; fji 

M: Ntor thug - ar Uiuq s6 KifxJy 

E: Nl(r) thug 

This led to errors in the case of the i,.r«,ular verbs, where she 
te;K3ed, and still occasionally dcx3s so, to return the dependent form of 
the question. Her ans^^K^rh^q of "raihh" to the cjuestio.i "An raihh" is 
perhaps the most .stable e-Nanple. U is cvu-ious that it persists 
despite the fact that slic now oc.i trails U,c ixi-st tense of this verb aiKl 
uses it fuxjuently. 

1 was s.,tprised by Eitl^c's ability to utilise this type of fonm,! 
stralajy in . highly profitable \vay. Jt not only revealed her yra.sp of 
a-.e .-oncept oi an echo-statcxjy t..t also tJie depth of her ccmnLt^nr.nt to 
Uie VSO v.,rd order of Iri.^h. The echo strat«,y is sii^.ie in that she 
needcxi only to isolate M,e sali.^^t verb and retun, it, but «x,plex in 
that she did in fact distinguish a whole rar.je of sentence initial 
particles - cad, cS, c6 leis, cS hSit, conas. She also distinguished 
copula + ad:, forms which arc siiiular in stirface sUxicture to questions 
in vo I vinq vncrbs - 



oj ar nihaitii loat? 
an fC^idir leal 
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initial Iv she had scne difficulty distinguishing teb^ei. "ar" ard 
•■an" in'tnese constnictions, aiisv^ring both "ar mhaith leat" and "an 
nBith leai-" (would you liXe and (to ycu liXe) with "ba niiaith lion" 
(iwaild liXe) but ar, can be seen T146-149, this is ik. longer a problem. 
She is attentive to char>ges in n«aning cavised by these initial 
particles. This process seenied to occvu-ring at the sain3 time as she 
was twrting cut questions involvuiq verbs. 

I have TO exaiiples of her confiisiiyj foni^s like "an naith" with a 
verb fonii and answeriixj *"i*aith", mittiixj the copala. She kept the 
t«o systGTTS separate until tlic fxaricxS reflected in this transcript - 
T307, 365-367, 376 wiiere she becjins overgeneralising, taking forms 
aooropriate to copula +ad]. constructions over into verbal 
ccMSti^>ctions, on wtiat basis it is diffiailt to say. "Is thaitin" is 
ixn-haps soTuntically similar to "Is rtaith" and even formally, both 
require use of a prei»sition to express the ayent, bit "Uiaitin" is a 
verb a- d is usccJ with a subject in the tiuestion "Ar thaitin s& leat?" 
"Is bhfaca" is a verb to wtiich she has often replied in the fom 
••bhfaca". .ne has not yet. correctly sorted c^t its past tense, 
confusion arising because its doE^ixJent fom, used the (question "An 
blifaca?" is ccrpletcly dissimilar fron, tlie declarative "ctonaic" . l^o 
LVit ustent it is a candidate for oxperinentation hut the same cannot 
bo said for "Is bhfaigheann " . It seenis cxxinterproductive here to have 
chosen to transcend the sy tan ttit there may be a positive benefit in 
Uiat a shoe's increascc^ awai'oness of the corxila. Fryn the beginning she 
us«5 cofxila ^ adj. constructions frc<My bit recently she has begun to 
extend its usage, Ix^ir^j able to ask 

"An 6 sm rto cheannsa^" 
hlvthor she will ever ir^e it tx^yond the stage of saymj*"r5 s6 mo chara" 

ixTiYnnn to bo yccn. 

Alonci with die echouvj slratcMy, she also acquired the ability to 
knw ^*en it could !je used appropriately and when one might refonmlate 
UiO .msv.'cr with no or sea, or as in T-!55 

H; Ar Singh leat? ^- Is f6idir 

Ability to answer ycs/no ctuestions may not seesn such a huge 
achicvaix^nt, Ixit it is sanethii^j tiiat n«ny learners of Irish never 
,Kxx3i^aish. It also played a ciMcial role for Eithne in tliat it seeins 
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as though verbal foms first appear used in answering posicion and 
after that in independent usage, very mich as in the process she can be 
seen to be developing here for the Pres. Cont. "blonn". 

There are other aspe^cts of her control of syntax which did not 
appear overnight but which give evidence of dedicated attention to 
detail - 

eg Ar nihaith leat chloisint ar an t5p? 
Is fgidir licm tumbles a dh^anairti 
Caithfidh td iasc a piocadh suas 
s$ in am dinnSar a fhSil 
;v:ja in one is faced with an imponderable - why when she already 
control Is one language system, is she prepared to invest so mach time 
and trouble iji another which she can only perceive as being of limited 
use? 

r have no ready explanation to account for it, but I feel it is a 
phencmsnon well wortli exploitincj. The nost envious characteristic of 
her methods is a functional one - sJ" "'gnores vast tracts of granmar 
and syntax, concenti'ating on what is required imnediately for accurate 
coniTunication of her message. Despite constraints, she is willing and 
eager to progx-ess towards ocnpetence in a second language. 

At the time this tape was mde, the input had been Icorgely fran 
the Nalonra wit)i some back-up tixxn heme. The result is, 1 think, 
iiipressive, not as an example of iixiivi.iual brilliance, but as an 
e.xanple of \^at can he achieved infomvilly by children of this age. 



M Inis dcm anois, inis cVdh t^p cS railih msa arvDis 
direach sula dt^inig tfi isteach. 

E Bhi irtS ag Macdonalds innirt. ^'^^^^ 

M An bhfaicjheann td Pizza istigh i Macdonalds? 

E Nior bl^faighoann tiS Pizza. 

M Cad a fhaigheani-^ td istigh i Macdonalds? 

E TS coqar. 

M BJTuel cogcir. Gaeilge le do thoil. 

E I don't want to. Nlor ithaith licm a thuilleadh. 
M Piosa beag eile. 

E Ba irhaith lion sc^al a l$airh. ^ . ^ . • 

M Ach inis rudal a dhein td iimid. Ba rrtu^iUi ].eis 
an tSp a Chios - cloisint faoi na mdal go l^ir a 
dheineann cailln beag. Cad a dh^anann til ar scoil 
gach IS? 

E Beidh rai - b!t iiuid ag canadh. 
M Blonn sibh ag cdiiadh? 
E Sea 

M Aon rud eile? 
E No - agus ag scrlobh 
M An mbionn sibh dSna? 
E bliionn 

M E>!iirt Conriac go raibh tusa dana mniu. 

(E starts to cry, Uirows over her chair and runs away 
M 'JTusa an cailln crosta. (T80) 
E ...l6igh iT^ an sc6al see. anWSin bhl cat 
agus bhi madra beag. Cat beag agus madra beag. 
Agus bhi siad - nl raibh - M siad ag inurt 
chin-chin acius bhi an cai: ag riUi suas an crann 
agus bhi an'imc ag rith suas an crajin. Sin an n^id. 



M Rith suas 55laiqlu-e agus faigh Miffy qo bhfeice 
aj-i bhaul aon Ghaeilqe aq mffy. 



(E goes upstairs sing 11x3) 
E Dia dhait! 

M Dia dliait Miffy. Cad 6 sin aUl a r5 agat? 
Cheap nV? go raibh tusa ag cainl as Gaoilgo, an 
raib)h? 

E Bill (lauqb.iixj) 

M An bhfuil Gaeilgo aqatsa? 

E TS 

M CS a d' fhoghlaijTi til on Ghacilqc? 



(T90) 



Tell me rKw, tell 
the tape where you 
were just new before 
you cani5 in. 
I was in Ms today. 
Do you get Pizza in Ms? 
You don't get Pizza. 
What do you get in Ms? 
Its a whisper. 
\^fell whisper, Irish 
please . 

I don't want any nore. 
A little bit more. 
I want to read a story. 
But tell thirds ycu did 
today. The tape wants 
to hear about the 
things a little girl 
does. What do you do 
in school every day? 
We will - we sing. 
Yoki sing? 
Yes 

Anything else? 
No - aix^i wirite 
Are you bold? 
No 

Cormac said ycu were 
bold today. 
) 

Ytxi're the cross girl. 
I'll read tliis story. 
One day there was a 
cat and there was a 
little dog. A little 
cat and a little dog. 
And they wre - they - 
tliey were playing chin- 
chin aiui tl^e cat was 
running up the tree and 
the pig was running up 
the tree. Ttiat's all. 
Run upstairs aixi get M 
till I see has M any 
Irish. 

Hollo 

Hello M. What's tliat 
you're saying? I thought 
ytxi were talking Irish, 
wre ycu? 
I was 

Do ^'ou speak Irish? 
Yes 

Where did you learn I . 



ERIC 



E Cogar . 

M Cogar? C&i 5it 6 sin? Abair le Eithne c5 h^it 
a d'fhoghlaiin W5 do chiid Ghaeilge. 

E t5 cogar. I Eirinn. (TlOO) 
M In Eirinn. An bhfuil s6 deacair Gaeilqe a 
fhoghlaim? 
E Nil. 

M Nil. An bhfuil m^r^i Gaeilge aqat? 
E T5. 

M C$ vch^ad? 
IZ C6ad. 
M C6ad cad 6? 
E Gaeilge. 

M C&d Gcieilge? Agus abair lian rud (^igin eile 
go bhfeice w6 - b'fh^idir nach bhfuil agat ach 
cdpla focal. (TllO) 

E (ar) mhaith leat - ar mJiaith leat - eh - 
chloisint ar an tSp? 

M Ba irtiaith licm i gcionii tanoill ach ba m^iaith 
liom cdpla focal eile. Sin deich focal a chuala 
m§. Nior c^Tuala Tr6 c$ad focal uait. Seas siias, 
nl fSidir liom tc! a Chios. Cad as diiit? An as 
an Fhrainc diiitse? 



E Nil. Neo. 

M Cad as duit? C5r rugadii tu? Agiis in is dom, 
c6n dSth aul orti? {T120) 



E BSn. 

M An bhfi'il W! cinnLe; 
E tS. 

M Cad a tharlc-^ dJit? Tel Ld nid beatj liatli. 
Cad a thar l'- duit? 

E Nil Olios agam. 

M Conas a d'6iricjh l.d iiath? 

E BhI rv6 just - nil fhios again. (TliO) 

M Sin an rn^id Gaeilge at5 agat, an ea? 

E No. 

M An bhfuil nios rv6 Gd\eilge ag Eithne nd m\r at^\ 

agaLsa? 

E ^Use . 

M Bhucl , inis dooi - inis dcm cad a dh6anarin tCi 
an ar tad, thuas ansin sa seomra Icapa? 

E B.t n>5 ag leamh Uvib ~ sc^^^al i c^oSir l^coon 
aqus bl nT6 ag 16iUTi}i an fjk'iip6ar. (laughing) 
M Ar l^igh tu aon nid suiiiiidil ijis an phSip^ar 
inn ill? (T140} 



A whisper 

Whisper? Wliere's that? 
Tell E where you learnt 
your Irisl'i. 

It*s a secret. In Ireland. 
In Irelaix^i. Is it fiard 
to learn Irish? 
No. 

No. liave you nuch Irish? 
Yes. 

iJow nuch? 

A hundred. 

A huixired \v1iat? 

Irish. 

A hundred Irish? Say 
something else till I 
see - rtBite you only 
have a few words. 
^*xild you like to hear 
me on tiie tape? 
1 would in a while but 
I 'd like a few more 
words. Tliat's 10 words 
I hearxl frcm you. I 
didn't hear 100 words. 
Stand up, I can't hear 
ycu. S-here are you from? 
Are you from France? 
No. 

Where are you frcm? 
Wliere were you bom? 
And tell ma, what 
colour are you? 
Wiite. 

Are ycu sure? 
Yes . 

Wliat happened you? You're 

a little bit grey. W!^at 

happened you? 

I don't knew. 

How did yaa get grey? 

I was just - I don't Kixx^. 

That's all ^^our Irish, is it 

Has E nore Irish tlun 

ycKi have? 

^te. 

Well tell nie - tell 
wtiat you do all day, up 
there in tiie bedroom. 
1 read boo - stories for 
n ai*d 1 read the paper. 
Did you road anything 
interest ij>g jji tlie paper 
today? 



i 



E Nyea - nyea. 

M n6 innS? ^ , • ^t. 

Agus iinis dcm cad a dli^^anam Ui ag an doireadh 

seachtajjie . 

E Beidh ag snc5mh. 

M O - an rraith leat diil ag snSin^i? 

E Is maith. 

M An f§idir leat snSirti go mailh? 
E Is f6idir. 

M (Inis dom c$n fSth a bhfuil cluasa chcxnh) f ada 
sxn ort. ^'J^l^O) 
E Cloisin daoine 

M Cloiseaan tusa na daoine n6 cloiseann na daoxne 
tusa? 

E Cloiseann mise na dao.lne. , 
M IXiigim, agus sHile ana-roh6r ort freisin. 
C6n f^tii 6 sin? 

E tS fhios again. F'eiceann daoine, 

M TUigim, agiis I:)6al ciilosach inSr ort freis.vn. 

C6n rSth ^ sin? 

E I gc:6ir itho cair6idi mfira. 

M An 6 sin on rvsd is fearr leat, cair5idl? 

E Sea. sea, ba ntiaiUi 1 itxi cair^id. 

M Glieobhaidh u1 ceann nuair a bheidln tCi 
cJ'lochnaitiie. 

Inis cto - t5 ct^sa mf^ra orl - 
E Tel fhios agam 

M Cad a dhr?anann tii leis na cosa ii6ra sin? 
E Beidh m6 ag 16ini 

M 'miqim, agus cad eile? (T170) 
E Beidh nV^ ag riUi. Agus t^idir liorn - eh - eh - 
Lunt>les a dln^an^mili . (with actions) 
M O - l5 tCi ana-nil-iaitJi, 
V. t5 rhios again. 

M Ach <in cireaball niS orL - t^ s6 sin ana-bheag, 

nach bJifuil ? 

E 'r^ fhios agani 

M C6n i'^th nach bhiuil ei.rcaball n\os \v6 ort? 



E Nil fhios agam 

M An bhfuil sdile m6ra ar Eithne.-* 

E T<1 

M C6n fSth 6 sin? 

E Nil lliios agc"iin 

M An cuuTttiin leat an sc6al faoi Peter RaUnt, 
Peter Coinin? 

E &:a 



(TIBO) 



Or yesterday? 

And tell tne what ycu do 

at the week-end. 

I'll be swiimiing. 

1X5 you like going 

swijming? 

Yes, 

Can ycK\ swim well? 
Yes. 

I'ell me why you have 
such big ears. 
'To hear people 
You hear pec^le or 
people hear ycu? 
I hear people, 
I see, and you Inave very 
big eyes too. Why's that? 
I know. To see people. 
I see, and you have a 
fairly big ntwth too, 
l^y's that. 

For eatiryg big carrots. 

Is that wiiat you like 

best, carrots? 

Yes, yes. I'd like a 

carrot. 

You'll get one when 
you're finished. 
Tell ne - you've big 
feet - 
I know 

\'Jhat do you ck) with 
those big feet? 
I'll be junping. 
1 see, and what else? 
I'll be junping. And 
1 can do tuirbles. 
Oh - yaa're very good. 
1 know. 

But your tail, that's 
very sn^ll, isn't it? 
I know 

Winy haven't yoti got a 

bigger tail? 

1 don't know 

ilas E got big eyes? 

Yes 

Vshy's that? 

1 don't kiKJW 

Do you rencnter the 

stor>' aboLit Peter R.? 

Yes 



ERIC 
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M Inis don tSp faoin sc^al sin. Nlor inhaith 
3 eat - nl maith leat an sc^al sin? 



E 0 _ is iTBith. apiiSin hhl Mrs Tiddlancxise 
- tcl Mrs Tiddl€incuse wo chara - tS sc^al agam 6 

Gheobhaidh n€ cin leabhar faoi (1) - faoi Mrs 
Tiddlotcuse <T190) 
(Goes to get tlie book and cxxnes back witii a toy irtxise 
one she went tjo find) 
E Dia dhuit! 

M Dia dhuit Mrs Tittlemzwse! Ni raibh fhios agam 
gur sin an t-ainm atS ortsa. CS mblonn tusa i do 
ch6nal? 

E Isteach sa - le<\ba Rois5n 

M 'Riigim, acjiis sc6al agat, an bhfiiil? 

E TS 

M Bhuol, inis dorn faoin sc^al at^ agat. 

(T200) 

E Cad $ - s€ an leabhar seo - nil an page sin - 
no - l")hl r^. ag diil anvich agus IS airh^^in bh5. tusa - 
let's see 

M Gabh no leithsc^al. Sin leabhar aisteach. Cad 
a dh(5anann t(3 leis an leal:>liar sin? 

E 0 bhne\ - s6 - tA fuinneog istigh anseo. 

M Agus cad tcl taobh ti-.iar den fhuinneog? 
0 - iaji ni5r! 

E Agus IS airhSin bhJ. giajit agus bhl jtiS - bhl s$ 
ag seasanii orm. 

M An raihh? Nach oisean a U^l dSna. (T210) 
E Agus bhl 6an agus bhl s6 ag fhSil rnS i cjc6ir a 
dliinnfer agus bhl sa jungle agus bhl sssss 
snakes 



M NaUiair niii^io? 

E Agus iDhl n>5 sa jungle dqi\s liil piggy-b^ick again 

M Conas a ndeachaigh ttCi isteach sa iiiiigle? 

E Caithfidh dul go dti' America - bhl iv6 i 
Meiricea 

M An ndeachaigh tCi ar an mbSd? 
E Sea agus 

M Chuaigh mise go Meiricea ai' ari eitleSn (T.?20) 
E Agus chuaigh m6 go dtl New York ar i\n ni>5d. 
Sin an m6id. 



Tell the tape about 
that story. Vou don't 
wai'it to ^ you don't 
like that story? 
Oh - I do. One day, Mrs T 
- Mrs T is my friend. 
I have a story about - 
I'll get the book about 
(her) about Mrs T 
and a book, not the 

Hello! 

Flello Mrs T! 1 didn't 
know tliat was your name. 
Where do you live? 
In the - Roisin's bed, 
I see, and you have a 
story, have ycu? 
Ves 

Well, tell me about your 
story. 

What - it's this book - 
not this page - I was 
going out and one day 
you were 

Excuse me. That's a 
funny book. What do ycu 
do witli tliat book? 
Oh well - it's - there's 
a window iji here. 
And what's behind the 
window? Oh - a big bird. 
And one day there was a 
giant and I was - he was 
starring on me. 
Was he? Wasn't he bold. 
And there was a bird and 
he was getting me for 
his dinner and I was in 
tlie jungle and there 
were sssss 
Snakes? 

And I was in the juixjle 
aix3 I had a piggy-back. 
How did ycu get to tlie 
juixjle? 

You have to go to A. 
1 was in A. 

Did you go on ti-ie boat? 
Yes and - 

1 went to A by plane. 
And I went to NY on Uie 
lx>at. That's all. 
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M Siii an rrt^id. Bhuel Mrs Tig - Tittlorcuse t5 

mile tulochas ag gabhSil dnit. Go raibli mtle 

maith agat. 

E FSilte n^iihat. 

M An maith leatsa Miffy cinsin? 

E Is maith. t5 nc chara. 

M An ea? An nt>Ionn sibh ag sCSgradli le ch^ile? 

E Blonn 

M C6n saghas cluichl a iinrlom sibh? (230) 

E Manvils agus Dadals - em - cats in t)ie corner 
sin cluiche le - an - iascai^al - caithf idh u1 
iasc a piocadh suas le - em - hook, fishing rod 

M An maitli le Miffy iasc a itrhe? 
E Is maith. 

M Cinnte? Nior chuala mi.so faoi coinin ag itJie 
Sisc riairfi? 

E Nach nviith leat? Js nvaiLh. Ba mhaith lion 
cairead. 

M Bhiuel aiir ceist ai" Eitiine agus b'fh^idir go 
bhfaighfidh sise cair6ad diiit. (240) 

E Agus piosa cdis diiilse. 

M Nior clTuala rrt?. Ar iarr Miffy ort go deas 
b^asach cairead a fhclil d67 Cad a tiCiirt s^? 

E Sea. Ba irfiaitJi liom cair^ad. 

M Abair 6 sin 6s Srd. 

E Ba mhaith le Mrs Tit.Uorrrxisc plosa c5is. 

M OK Faigh txisa d6ibh C, 

E Ccl Wifuil na cair^idl? Istiqh ansin. Sea. 
Istigh ansin. Manmy will ycxi ope"i this kml? 

M Nlor chuala ni^ tM, (250) 

E An oscail tC\ iv^ an knot ^co? 

M Nlor chuala n>5 sin. 
E 0 - U5 s6 ail right. 
M Ar girigh leat 6 a oscaiit? 
E Is f(§idir. An ceann sco, no, an ceajin poo. 
( ) f^idir leatsa . . . ? 
M Aji Wifuil s^ glAn? 
E Nil. 

M Ar ch6ir duit 6 a nl? 

E Sea. Sin li (washir-iq the carrot) (^*60) 
M Ceapaim gur mith le Miffy cair^idl. t5 sJ ag 
tndth leis. Brostaigh ort Eithne, broHtaigh ort 
Eitiine . 

E Now ith an ... agus beidli an plosa c^is agal 
i gceann n6ii^^id. (Ba mliaith lion ) scian. 



That's all . ;^11 Mi's T 

w're very grateful to 

ycu. Tliank you very niich. 

You're welccme. 

Do you like Miffy tiiere? 

Yes. He's my friend. 

Is he? Dd you play 

together? 

Yes. 

What sort of garos do 
ycxi play? 

that's a game with fish - 

you have to pick up a 

fish with a hook, 

LX^es M like eatirxj fish? 

Yes 

Sure? I never heard of a 
rabbit eating fish. 
Don't you? Yes. I'd like 
a carrot. 

Well ask E and rreybe 
s.he'11 get a carrot for 
yai. 

And a piece of cheese for 
yai. 

I didn't hear. Did M ask 
you nice and politely to 
get him a carrot? ^VJiat 
did he say? 

Yes. I'd lilie a carrot. 
Say that out loud. 
Mrs T would like a piece 
of cheese. 

You get it for Uian. 
Where are the carrots? 
In there. Yes. In there. 
1 didn't hear ycu. 
Wil 1 ^ycKi open nr this 
knot? 

1 didn't hear that. 

Oh it's all right. 

\^rc you able to open it .^ 

1 can. This one, no, Lhis 

one. Can you . . . ? 

Is it clean? 

No 

Sha^ild you wash it? 
Yes. That's it. 
I think M likes carrots. 
She can't wait for it. 
iMrry up E, hurry up E. 
Now eat the ... and you'll 
have the piece of cheese 



(goes to get a knife) 
M Bl cdramach leis an sclan sin! 

EG- beidh mS cflramch. Blarney - is n«ith le 
Mrs Tittlenouse Blarney. 

M An maith? ^ ' 

E Is maith - t5 s6 a cdis favcxiritesa. 

M Alxiir $ sin arls. 

E TS s5 a c5is favourite leat. Favourite cheese. 
M Is fearr lionsa Brie nS an cdis nin Blarney. 
CGn c5is is fearr leatsa Eithj^? 

E Blarney agiis Cheshire. 

M An d6igh leat . . . c$n c5is is fearr le Roisfn? 



E Brie. DhS plosa i gc6ir ... (280) 
M Is fearr le Roisln Brie? Agus cad faoi Corn«c? 

E Is nvaith le $ Blarney. 

M Nil aon rud ar an radio agus nil aon telof Is 
againn. Cad a dh^anfaimid arKx:ht. 

E Nil fhios agam. 

M Beidh orainn leabhar a l^anh. 

E Seo, seo dhuiti Now - nyum, nyum! F^ach f^taiml! 

M TS m6 ag f6achaint. d6igh licni gur f^idir 
15.1 an mgid sin c5is a itlie. an icmarca agat 
ansm, nach bhfuil? Beidh Mrs Tittlerrtxise, beidli 
SI Linn nV5 itheann si an m^id siji cSis. (290) 



E Nil m5 tinn, nil m^. 
M Bhuel beidh \:C\. 



E Cabbage away (preparing a leaf of cabbage for Miffv) 
M Agus ar ith se-'sean an cair6ad rrt5r sin? 



in a minute. I want a 
)cnife. 

Be careful with that 
knifel 

Oh - I will be careful. 
Blarney - Mrs T likes B. 
Does she? 

Yes - it's her iavcuritc 
cheese. 

Say that again. 
It's her cheese . . . 
I prefer Brie to ti\at 
Blarney cJ^.se. Which 
cheese do ycu prefer E? 

Do you think .. . which 
cheese does Roisln like 
best? 

'l\fO pieces for . . . 
Roisin likes Brie best? 
And what about Comae? 
He likes Blarney. 
There's nothing on the 
radio and we've no W 
What will we do tonight? 
I don't know. 

We'll liave to read a book. 
Here, here you re! 
Look Maimryi 
I'm looking. I don't 
think she can eat that 
luich cheese. You've too 
nuch ti^re, haven't you? 
Mrs T, GheMl be sick 
if she eats that nuch 
cheese. 

I'm noL sick, I'm not. 
ifell yai will be. 



E lUi ~ d'ith. 

M Agus e-UT IMxxil sibfi s5sta anois, an beirt 

agailih? 

E Tel . 

M T5. Cad a bJiIorm agaibh do gnSth don dinn^ar? 

E Beidh cair^ad ag Mi's TittleitiDuse agus beidli - 
bioruT cais ag Miffy. {200} 

(laughing) 

M Coinin ag ithe cSise? 
K laughs 

M Cad a bhioiin ag Eitiine de gn^Ui don d.\nn^ar? 



And did he eat that 
big carrot? 
Yes. 

And are you satisfied 
now, the two of you? 
Yes 

Yes. What c]o yoa usually 
have for dinner? 
Mrs T will hive a carrot 
aiKi N will - has cheese. 

A rabbit eating cheese? 

What does E usually 
hive for dinner? 



E Nil rluos agam 

M Nach bhfaigheai-u^ tusa aon dimoar.^ 

E Is bhfaicjheann 

M Cad a fhaigheonn til? 

E Ell - Mrs TittloTionses - nil fhios acjajn. 

M Cad a fhaighearui t-usa don dinn6ar? 



(310) 



E Shei:)herds' Pie . ■ , 

M Faigheaim tC Shepherds' Pie. An bhfaiqiieann 
liu aon rud eile? 
E hoirl Tarta, Aoirl Tart.a. 
M C6n saghas taita 6 sin? 

Sher^erds' Pie, Aoirl Tart a. . ^ 

M An ceart agat, Tarta Aoirl. Agub nach bhfaigheann 
tC) aon nid cile seachas Tarta Aoirl? 

E Deoch . 

M An bhlaighoa!-.n - nach bhfaiqheonn u1 tarta Ci 1.1 
dor^ dirm6ar? ^320) 
E Soa, sea. ^ ^. ^ 

M Acjii- nach bhfaiqho.inn tu st6ic agus sceallOga. 

E Sea, st.M. 

M Bhuel cad taoi, nach bhUul aon nid cilo qo 
bhlaighe.ii^n tu/ 

E Sicln, ^3Lvall6:ja, tau, mince miat. 

M C6ji d.inn6cir is L'cvur loat; 

E Mirblus. 

M Eh ~ don dJ.nnCvir? Tc^ tu ac; iiugacili i\m. (330) 

E No - oil - i^E^iul at JUS acoall6:ia. 
N'ajnTTv I den' I want t-o s^xwR any iitmc. Ha nihcUt.li 
iiau 6ist Ic nu qhl6r. 

M C6n trith: Inis dan c6n :5iJi ^lur ntiaith leat 
^istoacht l(?at f^iii.' 

i: Nlor n^iaUh ! lan ihuiUvjadh. T^i . . . 

M C6n i^\h: rf\ itTi tun Koach.'' 
i: Slm 

M Ai niliaith I Oca ciul a chcxlladli; 

i: Nior nihaiUi (tries Lo switch ot i laix^) ^340) 
M Oabh nt> UntJisc6al . ^lust l ^iq 6 e^jpia n6iniC\id 
"oiIo. Inis cad t5 ttl a-^i ckil a dh^.man^i anvlrach. 



E Dul ar SLxnl 

M Tfi iCi an dul ai scoi 1 .m>5rarh; 

E Nil, tcl nV? iKj dul wo tUl /Mircaiin. ( ) aiu*\iach 
rx)5iilinach: 



I don't know 

Don't you get any dinner? 

Yes, I do 

W^iat <k> yoLi get? 

Eh - Mrs Ts - I don't 

\'Jhat do yoa get for 
dinner? 

You get Shepherds 'Pie. 
Do you get amythii-ig else? 
Shepherds' Pie. 
Wl^.at i5ort of pie is that? 

You're right, Sheji^ierds' 
Pie. And do you iX5t get 
anything besides SP 
A drink. 

Do you - do yai iK5t get 
apple tart for dinner? 
Yes, yes. 

And do you not get steak 
and chips? 
Yes, yes. 

Well what abcut, is there 
nothing else ycxi get? 
Chickoji, chips, tea, 
mincemeat . 

\Vliat dinner do you like 
best? 

For yoLii' dinner? Yai're 
nvO^ijig fun of nie. 
No - sausages and chips. 
1 'd like to listen to 
my wice. 

Vvtiy? Tell nie wliy ycu want 
to listen to yourself. 
1 don't want Uiny) more 
I 'm . . . 

VsliyV Yc\i're tired 
Yes 

\\buld you 1 ike to go to 

bCK^ 

No 

Exaiso me. .lust leave it 

for a tew TOre minutes. 

re 11 what you're going 

to do tofrDrrGss\ 

Go to school . 

Ycxj ' re going to school 

tonorrc^vV 

No, 1 'm qoiixj to Mass. 
( ) Lccxn-rw Sunday? 



M Nl hea. AiTvlrach an Satiiaim. 

E l3eidJi ag AjI go dtl an 'JX>p Shop. 

M Cad a bhfaighfidh td ins an Top Shop? 

E Milseclin. (35q) 
M thabharfaidh na milseSin diit? 

E An siopad6ir. 

M Cad a dli^ai^faidh td leis an siopad6ir? 

E Ba mhaith liom milse^in. 

M C€n s6rt milse^in? 

E Nil fhios again c^5n cinn a bhfuil sin. 

M Inis doni - cuir ceist ar Miffy, ar mfiaitii leis 
dul siias go dtl an leaba? 
OS 5rd. 

E Miffy, ar m^"laith leat dul go dtl n leabd? 

M Abair leis an bhfiiil tiiirse air. (360) 
E Nil. 

M cuir ceist air ar tiiaitin an cair^ad leis. 
E Is tliaitin. 

M Agiis cibair leis an bhfaca r>6 Mrs TittlGjiouse 

aon Sit. 

E 

M Nlor - ach iill cead agat bhoiUi ag caint as 
Bearla. Abair 6 as Gaeilgo. (370) 

E Mt^s Tittlemousc . . . 

M Miffy, An bhfaca Mrs Tittlonrxise aon .lit? 
An Wifaca? 

E Is Wifaca. Taobli thiar. 

M T$ si ansin. Ceapaim go bhfuii tuirseach 
Tel s6 in ain dl nidd dal a Xul, 

E Nil s6. 

M TS. (380) 
E 'l'^ s6 in ani diivi6ar a Ovlil, 

M Tar 6is an m^id su\ cAis a iOie. Bcidli u1 tinn. 
t5 tCi tu\s^ dieaiw f^in. Pe.icun. F^ach an bolg 
ort. 0 Mrs ritticmxise, nr> n^ire tlul! 



E F6ach ar see MLiffy. 

M OK An blifuil tusa ay dul a lul? 

E na daoine sec ag diil a iuJ. 

M ./\n nilchfaidh m5 an t^p? 

E Sea. Bci n^haiUi licn\ 6 a chloisinU 



^^o. T^xnDrxxM is Saturday. 
1*11 be going to the TS 
What will you get in the 
Top Shop? 
Sweets. 

Who'll give you the sweets? 
The shc^eeper. 
What will you say to the 
shopkeeper? 
I want sane sweets. 
V^at sort of swEjets? 
I don't know \*iat sort- 
there cure. 

Tell, me - ask M does he 
want to go to bed. 
Out loud. 

M, do you want to go to 
bed? 

Ask him is he tireid. 

No, he's not. 

Ask him did he like the 

Ccurrot. 

He did. 

And say to him did he fjee 
Mrs T anywhere. 

you're not allowed to be 
sneaking in English. 
Say it m Irish. 

M, did you see Mrs T 
anywhere? 

Did you? 
I did. DehLnd. 
She's there. I Uiink she's 
tired. It's tire for her 
to go to bod. 
It*s not. 
It is. 

It's time to get dinner. 
After eatirtg all tl^at 
cheese. You Ml be sick. 
You're sick already. I 
see. Look at your tumrry. 
Oh Mi-s T, shame on you. 
Ijook at this, Miffy. 
Are ycu going to bed. 
Those people are going 
to bed. 

Will T turn off the tape? 
Yes. I want to listen to 
it. 
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Note 

In so far as Eithr^'s utterances ware intelligible, I liave 
transcribed them into staixiard Irish, with occasional English 
where tliere was ci)vicus code-s-witching. ( ) indicate an elenent, 
which was ix)t clearly audible, may or may itot have been present. 
Major hesitation is marked - em - 

The translation is intended as a guide only; it reflects Eithne's 
production as understood by nis. Some of her utterances cciild well 
be ii^terproted in ot^ier ways. 



SCHOOITNC THROUGH ~ ^'^^ V.VnTr ON COCNTTTVK AND 
ACAOKMTC DhVKLOPMKNT 

GenroicI 0 Ciarain 
Trini ty CoUe^^e , Dublin 

Tntrodiu'tion 

Tlie pbcncmenon of bi 1 in^',iuT] ism ns il occurs in modorn 
industrialized societies hns been the subject of a jjrent detil of 
scrutiny by invt'st i p^ator/; for a numbi^r of decades noi^. LauRiiape 
contact in pre-1 iterate societies more typically produced varieties 
of pi dp, ins and Creoles which tend to be regarded as unacceptable 
in societies which place a hiph emphasis on literacy. Increasingly 
there is a tacit av'ceptance that a bilinp^ual refers to a person who 
has competence to generate, in unplanned situations, novel utterances 
in either of two lan^uap,es. The litterances in either lanp.uago are 
expected to be intellijiible to nionol inpaial speakers of that lanpua^e, 
and should be widely acceptable as beinp wel 1 -f ormed . Schools liave 
frequently been piven responsibility for producing, sucli bilinpual.s 
and second/ for e i pji lani;iiap,e inversion proe,rammes have omer^ied as a 
sisnificant modus operandi ~ sometimes out of necessity but frequently 
out of choice. Tlic present paper addresses itself to one sucli 
prop.rariOTe, Tri53h lanp,ua^u^ medium primary schooling; in the Di-Slin area, 
and asks if it tan be as successful as Knjilish lanjxuajie medium 
schooling; in fostering? the cny;nitive and academic development of its 
pupi 1 s. 

Rackj;roiind 

The effectiveness of scho(^linj» throujili the h'arner's weaker 
lan^>uape has for decades been a contentious issue amonp, psycholop.ists , 
educat i ona 1 i st s and admi n i st rat ors . Ha rev ( 1 ) , in a rev i ew of 
tlie literature on the effects of bi 1 i npua 1 i i^m on intelligence, found 
a considerable body of evidence to support each of the three posinhle 
outcomes - positive effects, ner.ative effects anci no effects. No 
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cloar distinction is marie in his review between studios which involved 
hi 1 i nftual i sm as a nnturnUy occurring, societal phenomenon ar.d those 
which involved various forms of bilinpoal schooling, A decade later 
CDarcy i96 0 the major trends in the research quest io\is o( the 
inlerveninp, ye<)rs and the findnifja J rom empirieal research liad not 
chanjied siibstaiu ial ly , It was generally accepted that bi i ingua 1 i am 
cUTd bilinj^un! schooling had no in! luence on a child's level of non- 
verbal reason! nji abililv biil a niaiority sup,^ested that it hindered 
t\u' dt^volopnuMU of verbal rc.isoninj;. A more egalitarian approach to 
tne prtwision of ednea t i imi.i 1 v-np^M" t iin i t y cmerRed tliirinj^ the sixties 
ami witl\ it a profusion of luliny>\inl education programmes, One also 
detects a r,rcater acceptance of iliversiiy m enliural identity at 
mis tine aiul tins Uso led to the einer^,ence oJ bilinp,ual schooling* 
or schooling through a wt'aker lanriiaj;e, as t\ means of providing* 
soeieties with yiroater numbers oi balanced hilinp.uals. Ui lingual 
ediH'atiiMi has by now two separate connotations based on two 
d i :ime t r i ea I 1 y oppor.ed assnmiU i (>ns , one associaieii with what has ijecn 
t e rmcil 'folk b i 1 m pii a 1 i r.m ' and t he o t he r ' e 1 U i s t b i 1 in P,n a 1 i sm ' 
(Caarder \^t72) ^ The fonrifr is based t^n the bt^lief that the most 
effective means <if ediicalinp, a t hiici is throiij:h the medium of his 
mother tonjuic i>ven tluniv^b he belony>s to a minority Janp,u.ipe group 
\;]uih» It is hoped, will eventually hecoine annexed to the dominant 
culture il'nitetl Stales Commission on Civil Kip,htfl l^?')") . Klitisi 
biliniiu.il ,-ichoiiis are so eallcd because tlieir pupils are generally 
members (^f the dominant line.ui^tic }\roiipiny^ who have accepteil the 
leviit^macy iM otb<'r iinp,nisii<- j^roups and h.ive chosen to become 
inl epr.it ed witii I liem as a means of t-xpaml i n)i: their own eu I lures 
r.iihev than havinji t lu-m subsumed. 

Manv of t t)e m U'c re rent lentMls of researrh on the cognitive 
au'l arademic deve 1 (M^n.-. nl o!" ehi hh'en m bilinjiual programmes ftive 
inadequate descriptions i^f the lanrui^icie patterns of the proups beinp. 
investigated. As in previous decades the results of tliose 
i nvest i v:a t i onf; likewise do not creaie a el ear pattern. On the 
nep.ai.ive .ude Sku t nahb-KanjiM s and Tcnikomaa (l^7h) report what has 
been te^-med ' senii 1 i njusa 1 i sm * (Hansep.ard 1^)68) amon>i Kinnish mit»rant 
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children attending, Swedish comprelicnsive schools. \>^i!o the concept 
of semi lin^ucil ism is difficult to pin dovm precisely, it reters 
generally to a less than normal competence in each ol two languages 
with resultant coimnunicat ive , intellectual and emotional problems. 
Myres and Goldstein (1979) report lower than normal levels or verbal 
reasoning ability among lower class English-Spanish Puerto-Rican 
school children. Japanese-Engl i sh bilingual children m grades ^* 
and 5 were reported to be inferior to a monolingual control group in 
terms of verbal and academic skills (Tsushima, Hogan 19 /j). Similar 
inferiority among bilingiials has been reported in the case of 
divergent thinking (Torrance, fJowan, V/u and Aliotti 1970), vocabulary 
scores (Ben Zeev 1977), general academic performance (Macnamara 1966), 
arithmetic problem solving ability (Macnamara 1969). On the positive 
side the follov^inp. features are reported: increased cognitive 
flexibility, creativity and divergent thought (Lambert and Macnamara 
1969; lanco-Worral 1 197?); greater metalinguistic av.ireness (Ciimmins 
1978; Cumjiiins and Mulcahy 19 7S); hi her levels of arithmetic and 
computational skills (Tucker* Liimbert and d 'Angle j an 1973) and 
rei^sed performance levels in tests of L| skills (Swain 1975; 
Goneese 197/S) 

The explanations for tliese apparently contradictory findings 
fall into four main catej'.ories hased on the followinj? criteria: 
^' linguisti c fa ctor.?. Included here are 

(a) The 'balance effect' hypothesis which claims that the 
acf'uisition of proficiency in is associated with 

re t ardat ion in the development of sk i 1 1 s (Macnamara 19f)6) . 

(b) The 'mismatch' liypotliesis which claims that academic 
retardation results from home/school lanRiiage switch 
(Cardenas ;ind Cardenas 1972; Do^^fning 197/0- 

2. So^r 1 o - cu 1 1 tj r a 1 factors (Brent-Paliner 1978). 

^ * Sc hool related factors ( Bo wtMi 1977). 

^* ' Interact ion s between fac rs 1 , 2 and ) ( Cxixinii ni s 1979). 
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The present study is based on an interactional paradigm* 
This suRRests that m certain soc lo-cul tural situations the language 
medium of the school ; ly have positive effects on the cognitive and 
academic development of pupils while in others the effects may be 
negative, One explanation tor this position is based on c:uininins' 
twin liypotheses - 'the threshold hypothesis* and 'the cievelopmen il 
interdependence hypothesis \ These claim that a high level of 
proficiency in a second language is more likely to be achieved if 
the learner has already a high level of what is termed 'cognitive 
and academic language proficiency' (CALP) before being introduced 
to . CALP refers to those aspects of language proficiency which 
are associated with verbal reajoning ability and other aspects of 
academic achievement. It is claimed that unless one has a certain 
minimum threshold level of CALP in h^ before being introduced to 1. 2 
then the bilingual experience is likely to hinder the devt^opment 
of both languages. A high le*'el ot CALP in L| will transfer to L2 
allowing bilingualism to become an enriching experience. Socio- 
economic status (SES) and non-verbal reasoning ability are important 
determinants of CALP. One may therefore expect, on tlie basis of the 
hypotheses, that for working class children who have a low level ot 
non^vorbal reasoning ability, a second language inmiersion programme 
may lead to retardation in academic development, w*hile the 
achievement ot middle class children with high non-verbal reasoning 
ability will be enhanced* Non-verbal reasoning ability is considered 
to bo an independent variable since no previous study ha^- found that 
either bilingualism t immersion programmes influonco it (Macnamara 
1970). 

The Sample 

The sample was composed of an 'experimental' grou]^ (N-7 ^ 
dra\vn from three Dublin Irish language medium primary schools and a 
control group (N=88) drawn from F.nglisli medium schools situated in 
the immediate locality of the Irish medium schools. All subjects 
were in 'jth standard. The ex)->eri mental group was divided into 
'working class' (N=» ^0) and 'middle class' iN^'^ H on the basis of 



tuoiv fnther's occupations using the Mini ] -Jones occupational sc.-.le 
for n,.-,les'. Each socio-economic Rrouping w.-,s further .sub-divided into 
three units corresponding, to high (H) , medium (M) and low (L) level, 
of non-vorb.n reasoning ability for purposes of statistical analysis 
•rms «ave a total of six cells each of which was matched to similar 
cells dm™ from English medium schools (EHSc) . A language background 
questionnaire completed by children f ron, Irish medium schools (TMSc) 
revealed that Knp,lish was the dominant language used in OOZ of their 
homes . 
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The Tests 

1. Raven's Progrossivo Matrices 

Drumcondra Verbal Reasoning Test 
3. Drumcondra Attainment Tests, Level 111, Tom A 
Finpjis!) C:onij)rehen.sion 

(b) Knglish Vocabulary 

(c) Mathematirs - Computation 

(d) Mathematics - Problem Solvinj> 
(c) Irisli Comprehension 

( (d) was translated into Irish and the translation standardised using 
a group of chil.ron from Irish medium schools (N=33) who were not 
Participating in the main study. IMSc cildren took the Irish form 
oi this test) , 

Result vS and Hi set -si on 

U was found that the language background of IMSc children 
did not significantly influence scores derived from each of the test. 
.Ununistoved when SES and non-verbal reasoning ability were controlled 
The two-way analysis of variance techmquo used, revealed that the 
most dran,atic difference found between school types is ,n the scores 
Obtained from the Irish con,p.-ehension test. The full extent ol the 
influence of school type is most Kkely underestimated in the present 
analysis snu-e very many members of the IMSc sample reached the test 
"•iling. A similarly unambiguous vesnll was found in the case o. 
.scores derived from the verbal rea.soning test. 
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The? InnRunRe medium of the school was not .1 r.ignificnnt determinnnt 
of scores for either the WC or the MC sample. 

A j^rovit deal of caution needs to be exercised when interpreting 
the remaininR results if some of the apparent inconsistencies are to 
be explained. Ihe MC sample in IMSc appears superior in mathematical 
ahility [)ut this superior-ty does not hold for the WC sample. A 
likely explanation for this result is that the MC sample from the 
EMSc had lower scores than miRht he predictable for such a group. 
Because the scores for the WC sample from FMSc are closer to what 
mip.ht be expected for this orcup the between school differences 
<iisappear. One may reasonably conclude, therefore, that the lanRua^>e 
medium of the school did not exert an independent influence on the 
mathopiat ICS scores. 

Table 2 shows the significance of the independent influence 
of SKS on scores as calculated by an analysis of covariance technique. 
The values obtained m the case of EMSc 'Knnlish Comprehension' and 
'Problem Arithmetic' were P,ot from a test of the homo^jeneity of the 
regression linos of the WC and MC samples. These values show that 
the independent influence of SKS was si,onificant only for those with 
lower levels of non-verbal reasoning* ability. 



Table 2 

The Independent Influence of SKS 
Sunmiary of Tests of Significance 

K-Rat 1 o 

iMSc r?rsc 

Verbal Reasoning! ^.Ql* 10 71'^ 

Fn^lish Comprehension 2 .2(^ 6.8i* (interaction) 

Knpl i sh Vocabulary 2 ,H 7 70* 

Mechanical Arilhmciic 1 . 5S 0 

Problem Arithmetic /..ni* 10.93* (interaction) 

Irish Comprehension 2.h 7 5* 

*Si p,ni f i cant at .01 jcvel 



SKS exorcised c\ strong independent influence on all but one 
set of scores derived from the EMSc snmpie, A similar influence 
was not found in the vAse of the academic achieven^ent scores of the 
IMSc sample, sugp,estinj» that the WC section of this sample is not 
subject !:o the depress inp. influence of SKS that exists in the case 
of their counterparts in F.MSc, It is clear, for example, that the 
superiority of the TMSc WC sample in En^^.lish vocabulary and 
comprehension is due to the failure of SKS to depress their scores. 
One cannot ^>ivG a definitive explanation for cliis occurrence but it 
seems especially unlikely that the lan^ua^e nedium of the school 
could be responsible. The trend does not hold in the case of verba! 
reasoninf^ ability scores wiiich could be expected to be more 
independent of teaching techniques and thf conscious control of 
parents than would be the case for scores from tests of academic 
aclu evenient , Tliis leads one to tentatively suppest that it is these 
latter factors, rattier than the lanr^un>:^e medsum of the school, that 
are responsible for the trend. 

Cone i us i on 

Irish lanpuaRc medium primary schools sampled in tins study 
were particularly successful in j\ivinp, their pupils a hijih proficiency 
in Irish lanp,ua^>e comprehension. A similar level was not reached by 
F.np.lisli 1 anp.ua p,e medium schools which spent at lenst one liour per day 
teaching Trisli as a separate subject. Fvidence froni the study 
su^^ests that pupils in IMSc did not liave to sutfer a lower inp, of 
their potential academic standards in order to achieve high L2 
prof i c i encv , 1.0. resul t s did not support the ' balance ef f ec: ' 
hypothesis. Wlule pupils from TMSc were superior to their counterparts 
from FMSc in a number of areas the evi donee does not sup.ijest that 
this superiority could bo attrihutod specifically to the 1 anp.ua yie 
medium of the school . 
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■niE POYEmiN. FOR IRiai-awLlSH DUAb-NEDiUM INSTRUCTIOJ IN TOE 

PRIMAKi' SCHOOL 



Lian Mac MatJiljna 
CoUiste Phadraig, Raile Atha Cliath 



1.0 The enu.usiastic establishr^nt of so-called 'all-Irish' prinary sdxx>ls 
outside the Gaeltad.t during the j«st fifteen years )^s cane to contrast 
n«rke.ny wit). wJuit >«s often been i«rceiv«1 to be the general decline of the 
Irish language as a school sul.ject over the sa«,e period (e.g. Ancirews, 1978) 
Tf.e stuc^y by Harris (19B4) provides evidence of the considerable difference in 
achxeve,,.ent by pur>ils of both tyr^s of scl.ool (cf. 7-3): 12 of the 10 
si^aking listening objectives of the NuachlJrsai Conversation courses 
n-easureo by BealtriaUG>.aen3^ ,ere mastered by less U^, 50% of 

M'lls, U.t the rate for those attending 'All-Irish' schools was 97%. The 
recent grc«t.h in 'all-Irish' sdv^ling has not been ..ralleled by any such 
-esurgence in bilingual sc.K«li„g, despite the fact t>«t the survey of 6 
Riagain and 0 oiiasain (19B4) rej^rts five tin.es as .uch suH«rt for bilingual 
as for -All-Irish' instruction, 21% as a^x^sod to 4%. Harris (1984, p 144) 
was ..oveci to suggest that there wo.dd be considerable suj^rt for bilir.gual 
progra..,es bridging the poles of the 'all-Irish' approach, in which e.e 
language of instruction a,x3 t)ie scl.ool in general is Irish, and the 
restricting of Irish to subject lessee ^.ricxJs, ar. he s.,gested tl^t specific 
prcgranunea „,ight be nore successful than 'encouraging li„nted T is>.-n^iun» 
instruction in a r.ore generalise^i way as har^ns . . . . new ' . A similar -concern 
has pror.,pted thi.s i«j«r, which sketches very briefly tl,e history of 
d.al-.ediun education in Irela;>1, examines its preser^t extent ai^ state a,xl 
Makes 3cr.,e suggestions as to U,e tyj. of institutional fra„,ework which would 
be necessary if bilingual scl^ols are to offer a vibrant alternative to both 
their English an.1 Irish single-inediu., coiuiter-i«rts. 

2.0 Ccistraints of ti»,e and sr«ce cle«rly preclude a detaileci survey of the 
foru^es Of the Irish loncjuage within the National School system established 
in 1B31. Hcever, a brief outline ol the n«jor stages in the integration of 
the Irish language into the syster,, nay help not only to trace the chafes in 
us relative i<,sition but also One fXBrception interested Arties of the 
iniortance being accordeii to it. 
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■n.e National Sdu»l syater,, as set up in Irelaixl in 1831 liad no place for tl.e 
Irish language, either as an object of study or as a mediur. of instruction. 
This was the case despite tl>e fact U>at the prof«rtion of children born in the 
32 counties in the decade 1831-1841 which Fit«jerald (1984, p. 127 and r«p 7) 
has estirated as Irisli-si«aking was 2B%. 

This all-English educatio.^1 system established by the I>.rxlor^ centred State 
refle<:te.i on U.e one hand the language change frcr, Irish to Knglish H»>ich Md 
already taken place in much of the country anc^ was in face even ther> gathering 
r«,«ntum in the Irish-si>eaking areas of the South and West, aixl on the other 
hand of course it facilitated the language chaiKjeover by giving it adaed 
impetus. However, it needs to be torne in mind that the uniformity of usage 
of English as a .nediur,. of instruction thro.Kjhout the National School syste.« to 
sotue extent n.»sk«i two quite different linguistic setti,K,s: (1) In Ux)se areas 
vrt^ere tJ.e language switch to English had already taken place the pupils were 
being taught through the medium of their native or hcr« language; (ii) In 
those areas where Irish was still the vernacular a massive prcgranune of total 
immersion in the secoixl language was being undertaken. In the vast .«3ority 
of cases Uds second approad> had U.e active sun«rt of i^rents, who often 
reinforceei the sd>ool stance with what may seen, to us today to l>ave been a 
brutal disciplinarianism. (cf. 6 Murchu, n.d., pp. 20-21). 

If there were Irish i^.le who doubts the wisdon. of U.e lang.»age practice of 
the National School syste,.,, few braved to pierce U>e Great Silence, as Se4n de 
Fr6ine (197iJ) l«s so aptly described the public atmosi^iiere in which the 
la..guage cha^je took place. n.anas Davis did so in ■.rhe_Nation in 1843, as did 
U^e recioubtable Ard^ishci. of Tuar,, JcJin Mac Hale - the "lion of the West". 
Sir Patrick Keenan, Inspector of ScVools and later a Canmissioner of 
Education, tellingly showed up the deficienceis of this system in Co. Donegal 
in his General ReiX^rts of 1855 and 1850. But it was not until 1879 tl^t Irish 
was admitte.: to the Prinwiry Curriculum, as an optional extra subject. This 
advance was due to the vigoro.is lobbying of the Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language, founded in 1876. The Cor.mdssioners of Mucation 
adopte^J a resolution in 187U statit>g that they were "prepiired to grant 
Results' fees for proficiency in the Irish Language, on the sare corv^.itions a. 
are api^lical^le to Greek, Latin and Frend.." Fro«> 1883 Irish could be uso.> as 
a mecduB, o£ i ■str.K^tion in Irish-sj^aking areas 'as an aid to the elucidation 
of English- (Coolahan, 19.1, p. 21). Whereas O.e Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish I^guage had been oDncerne.1 "To prcrote that the Irish l,anguage 
shall be taught in the Sd>ools of Ireland, especially in U.e Irisl^speaking 
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districts' T»,e Gaelic League, £ou,yl«i in 1893, acxjght tl^t "ti^e national 
language shall k« the „«diu., of instruction in the National Schools in those 
districts Where it is tl,e hor« laixjuage of the i^ople, and tl^at greater 
facilities than at present be affordec? for its teaching in the National ancJ 
intermediate Schools in all i^rts of the cour.try. ■ (Leab*,arlam Naisi6nta na 
JiEireann, 1981). 

After overco.ning sa.,e ter,u«rary difficulties the Gaelic u-ague secured the 
I»sition of Irish as an optical sLi>ject within t!,e ordinary National ScfK»l 
prograr.. fra„ 1901 anci further succeecie^i in obtaini,^ Tr,e Bilingual Prcgran^e 
of 1904. m accordance with this Progra::-.:^ the whole sd>cx>l work in Irish- 
speakirx, an.1 bilingual cUstiicts c.-o.-ld be co.vluctel on bilingual lines. 
Patrick Pearse, influenced by his exj^riences of Wales and Belgiun, was writing 
a montli later (24.9.1904): 

Tliouyh it seems i«radoxical, it is a profourxl trut}> that it is easier 
to teacli two lajigijages than to teach one. If we had the !irr 
^ucatior. in Uds caontry we should .«ke all e<'ucaSon bil ngii ° 
fn"iery^d.^l'S ^^"^^^ ^° iverTchifd" 

it^is to work tl,e present unilingual prajramr. (6 SJchallaf 

As was his custom, Pearse tocked up his U.eoretical contention with the 
practical exai„ple of a school, nar«.ly St. Enda's ..ch.x>l for Boys, which he 
establishe.'. in 190B anci was .lescril^l by hi>.. as being 'bilingual in n^thocV . 
A Prospectus of the following year tells us: 

In the general curriculiun tlie first place is acrorded to the Iri^), 
Unguage, which is ta^xjht as a s.^kel. a,.', liter^ Ton^Ce to 1' 
Sch^r am ' f f tabUshe.! as the official larKjuag^ of U,e ' 
bcMool, anci is, as far as iwssible, tlie ordinary nediuF, of 
caraiiunication betw«5n teachers an<i pupils. 

All teaching other than la.iguage teaching is bilingual - that is to 
say each subject is taught toth in Irish' and English, (ibid', '.31V). 
Wo are also inforr.eci; 

I'ublic Notice NO. 4 issued by the Ministry o£ l.iucaL,on of the Irish 
Provisional Goverru,«nt on 1st Febr^.ry 192;> docree.1: •Cor.cerning tl,e Teachir>g 
of Irish Lang,«ge in the Natior.^ schools' U,at frc, 17th ^t1rch 1922- 
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(1) The Irish Language shall be taught or used as a "^^"^ , 
listruction, for^t less than one full hour each Oay in ^L^Jional 
sdiools where there is a teadier ca^^tent to teach it. (Hannigaji, 
1904, p. 72) 

This decision follower: on tl>e ado^.tion of a reix>rt at a conference convened by 
tlie I.N.T.O. in 1921. It included the statei,«nt that 'the work of the infant 
school is to be entirely in Irish'. A later conference in 192G allowed 
English to be usec^ before 10.30 a.m. and after 2.00 p.p. Various changes 
increasina ai.cl decreasing the amount of time spent teadung through Irish 
occurred be-v..-.n the twenties airA the sixties. The statistics for all-Irish 
Primary Sc^icx^is over the sar^e years offer a gocxi indication of the way the 
wind first blew strongly, O.en slackened, before virtually dyirq away in the 
sixties. In 1931 O.ere were 228 all-Irish Prir.«ry srf>ools, in 1939 O.ere were 
704 and 1951 the nuti4>er was 523 (cf. Coolalian 19U1, i^^. 40-43). 

3.0 The distinctio.. ..mentioned already l>etween 'all-Irish' spools and O.ose 
teaching Irish as a subject only is , ot as clear-cut as it r,«y seem. 
Firstly, in theory at least, Oie latter would appear not to exist at all. The 
latest edition of Rules_ for National Sd .ools (An Roinn Oideachais, 19t5) 
allows individual teac)>ers of infant classes to transfer the er,>ti«sis fror,, 
teaduny through Irish to Oie teaching of Irish Conversation but teaching 
through lrisl> is regardo.1 as O.e nor... Furthermore, '^ teacher who is able to 
teacl, IrisV., U.t is u;v.ble to use Irish as the solo me^iiun, of instruction, is 
r«iuir«l to teach Irish as a subject arxl to use it as much as r«ssible as Oie 
me^iiui.. of instruKTtion a,^ as the school language.' (p- 39) Si..ilarly the 
Te actier's Handbook (An Koinn Oideadiais, 1970, Part I, l^^- '35-6) states (in 
translation)! 'Tlie teacher and the pupils should not be bour>d by Oie ar.xDunt 
of Irish in Oie lessons, nor by the anoimt of tir.e which is si^nt on the 
fornal teaching of Irislu Irish should be generally used inside Oio sdiool 
and outside it - wt,en the children are working and when they are at play; it 
is in Irish tJiat Oie normal directions of the school will be given, that the 
norr«l conversation of the class, words of praise anci correction an.: the 
r«ri,^l greetings will be.' 'As tl>e curriculur. is a unit in wluch the various 
activities are integrated, Irish will be in use to a greater or lesser extent 
during all activities. Its use will be extended as the knowledge and ability 
of the pupils in Irish develops. The extent of its use will der^ei^^. on Oie age 
arxl t!>e n«turity of the pui^ils. The simi.le normal prayers and the noriral 
greetings could be saiu in Irislu The cx^nversation lessons will be joined to 
the otJier curriculiu-> activities ' The Handbook then procee^ls to o^itline 
briefly how Irish coulc. be li.^ed to Physical Education, Music, Knvironinental 
Studies and Projects or> various asixx:ts of tl>e cvirricuUm.. And U,en secondly. 
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whxle tl,e actual practice falls very far short of these official guideline., 
sane instructional use is n«de o£ Irish outside the forn^ i^^,, ,i,3ses in 
a minority of sd^ools, in approxin«tely 36% of them according to the 
Depart..nt of Education's StatisticaL^iirt for 1981-82, wtud> incidently is 
the latest published and only boca^ne available in Decen^r of 1984 (An Roinn 
Oideachais). Tl,e nn^iiu:,. of instruction in the Republic's pri„«ry schools is 
tlaere set out as follows (T.' le 20, p. 31, in translation): 

'*?^'^e"aaii2c>^;!.?!r!rrr.?:r.!?r?^!.^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Outside the Gaeltadit "^^^ 

(ii) Sdiools in whidi some clasR«»Q ;^rL' IL^J^ul 

(iv) OUier ScJic50ls 1,161 

1,942 

The organisation Gaelscoileanr. inforns n« e,at the nun^r of schools in t..e 
all-lr.s), (.) category is currently 42, inclucUnc, one in Belfast. An Irish ' 

ang.«ge strea. sud. as falls into category (ii) exists in r^erry. A request 

a l^t T.T:^ '""^ '"""^'^ -^^^^ yielded 

a list of 23 sud, sd.ools for 1902-03, distributed as fallows: 

Dublin city 3 

Rest of Leinster 6 

Munster 20 

sSl)' °' '^'"^^^^ ' i» ^-1-' w^'ic^' also has an all-Irish 

Conriacht 2 
Ulster (3 couj^ties) 2 

Hc^ever fo. the pur,«se of this ,«,.r we „«y turn our atter.tion to category 
(11). fat IS those sd.x,ls re,«rteci as usir,, Irish as a secorxi n^Uu. of 
instruction as projosed in the TeadjerJjJiar^DtxKk. 

My first source of infornation on tl,e use of Irish in the various subject 
areas .s 0 EX^.^Uain an.i 6 Olias^in (1970) whose respondents were t adding 
standards V or/and vi . One should bear in „ind that e.U of the sd^ooL n 
question Had .aoltad,t, BreaoOaoltad^t or all-Irish backgrounds. CUy in the 
case o Music can it be said that t>.e official rec«™..,.tions have found a 
generally positive resj^nse, althcx:gh substantial minorities report sone use 
ot r...h u,o teaching of Physical Education ar^ Axt/Crafts (ibid.. Table 
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Lcf\ffuagc uBud in the teaching o;" vui-ioi^o oubjtcto to 
$umdir<lt V or/(P\d VI 
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Table 17 of the same RejxDrt dispels any illusion reinaininq about the 
realisation of Uie cx:»tf:iit}i«nt to Irish as a secxMvi wecUun\ of instruction in 
the standards in the study. Only in C.9% of general scliools dc;es the tin>e 
given to Irish-rnedium instnK:tion exceed 2 hours i^er week, qiyX in these it 
cVoes not exceed 4 hours - out of approximately a 25 hour week. The otlier 
corner-stone of the Doi>arti\tent' s envisaged back-up for the audio-visual 
Cawersation Course, neinely the use of Irisli as a n^ii^n of conmunication 
outside the forrval teadiincj situations is ' Seldotii/ never ' adJiered to in 45.3% 
of cases, with 39.3% reporting 'half atxl Vialf adtierence and a not 
insignificant minority of 15.4% reporting its rate of compliance as 'Always/ 
frecjueiitly' (ibid., Table 21), 
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l*he secontJ source cf inforii^ation on Uie extent of the use of Irish ..s a i.iedium 
of instruction has just recently becorie available, 6 nubhghaill {19B4). It 
relates to Fourtli standard in Uie Ijin-erick region, Its results are i>arallel 
to those of 6 DoJiihnallain anci 6 Gliasain (1970) but sljow lower i:)ercentagas of 
teacher use of Irish as a teaclung necUuni for nost subject areas. 



3.1. Jar.iGs K. Lindsey (197^) un^lertook a survey of teacher [perceptions of 

Irisli laivjuage Leadiirig in structure^.! interviews with a sar^ le of 125 primary 

tea<^ers. He reported majority attitulirial sui^jort for option«U Irish-n>e<Uum 

strean^s in large Krxjlish-si^eakincj schools and a substantial minority ai^jroving 

tlie teac^iir>g of st^ibjects tlirough Irish, althougli the ranking of subjects 

considered aiiprpf-jridte for Uiis contrasts sojnewhat oddly witli the actiu-\l 

ixjsition outlinetl alreauy. V/e may quote Lindsey (1975, p. 102). 

A suggested alternative to all-Irish sdiools has been the [provision of 
I-ish-meiJiur.i streajiis in large English-speaking sdiools. A plurality of 
49% suijjort ; whil^ 4t>% o^^xDseci t>ie [jroposal . Q[;[X3sition to streaming on 
princi})le was voicetj by sotae teachers, while others felt it was organiz- 
ationally impractical. Many of Uiose favour irxj the lrisii-n>et.iur,j stream 
concept efaiJ^iasizeci that their api^roval was based on tlie provision of a 
genuine O[)tion. 

Arjotlier prpix:>rKil often heard is that one or nore subjects >^ tauglit 
tlirough Irish. Sixty- five ][)ercent rcjectaJ this idea while 34% a^^roved 
it. Those in favour were asked whidi subject (s) Uiey would recoiunend, 
Mast frequently mentione<i were Irish, History anc? Geograi^iy (62%) , .music 
aTKl art (24%) and i:hysical erlucation (14%). 

V.'itli legara to Uie soiuewhat vexe<i question of tiie com[)etence in Irish of 
College of Education graduates, it nvay be noted tluit in nost instances the 
B.Ecl. '^.cyjree has a coniixDnent deer.iing successful stuuents to have aciiuired t)ie 
same steindaru of Irisli as obtaino<i on tlie two-year diplona course whidi was 
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replaced after 1974. This latter stanriiard was deented to test one's corpetence 
in teachiny thrcxigji Irish. It can scarcely be cioubted U\at a large mirwrity 
of today's graduates would not feel at hct« in sucti a situation, for unlike 
their diplonia predecessors they tl^ejiiselves receive virtually no instruction 
outside lrisl\ itself (language and metliodology) tlirough Irish. At best they 
are preached to by the Irisl^ departit«nts on the value of integrating th 
language witl^ otlier subjects and activities but receive little encouratj ^,kent 
and almost no direction elsewliere. 

3.2. Table 15 of 6 Riagain and 6 Glias4in (1904; ij. 25) records how mudi 
Irish responc^ients cx^nsidered suitable in the educational prograinnes of nost 
children coday: 

TABLE 15 : SCHOOL PROGRAWt PREFERRED '^OR f'.^ST CHILDREN 



Amount of Ir^sh in Programff* 


1 ' ' 


Post-P»"ifn4ry 

I 


1. All tr-jMsh (wUh no Ir^sh tiuq^t) 


! 3 


4 


2. Irish ijuqht ds a subject Only 


i 


72 


3. AU-ln,h (with English «s J subjecl only) 


1 4 


4 


4. Bninjudl with (1) frOre sutjects throuqh 

English than throuijh Irish 




4 


(it) about SO/50 


i 16 


15 


(ill) more subjects through Irish | 

thin through English j 1 
; Too 

_ ... . i . 


1 

Too 



As ti\e autiiors note, 25% minority wtio would like some use of Irisli as a 
K«dium of instruction is substantially larger tl^an the pr(^xDrtion of children 
currently receiving sudi education (ibid., p. 26), for tJ^ey also state (ibid., 
p. 21): *Sudi inforr.fcation as we have to liand suggests tl^at the under-30 group 
have receive! very little bilingual education (i.e. 6% in priiiiary school; 4% 
in ix:>st-prin;ary sdiool).' The attitLJde to Irish-necULan education expressed in 
resjxDnse to a question on all-lrisli schooling was even nore favourable: 24% 
said tl\ey would send (or wouUi have sent) tl\eir ciuldren to an all-Irisli 
school if one were available in tl\eir locality (ibid., p» 26). Ttds of course 
contrasts witli tlie 5% of tl^eir Table 15 above w^\o expresse^i sudi a preference. 

3.3. It miyiit be usc^ful at tins jx^int to try to bring the different strands 
together before proceeding to have a quick glace at bilirxjual education abroad 
and mcO^ing scfi»e suggestions that r.ught aid its extension here in Ireland. 
TVie Departmerit of Eaucation officially exhorts sd\ools to einx.loy Irish in 
general conversation as the language of tl^e schiool and to extend its use as a 
medium of instruction as the pLijAIs' n^astery of it improves. But tlie 
Dei>artJi«nt woLild api^ear to set more store by tlie informal incidental general 
use of Irish than by its nore fornial use in instruction - jxjrhaps a 
consequence of doubts raised by Macnainara (1960) anci not yet disi^ellec: in 
officialciom by later studies such as Cunnins (1977). Altl\oug}\ a nvajority of 



1 1 ' i« confin.1 to a significant .inc.ity, 

who .x^eve. us. .t for t.,e ,«st j^.t for less t),an 2 hours i^er we... This 
r^.r 1^ level of f.,ctional use of Iris. i. e.e ,ri„e., LooT 3I 
^ta n. aos,.te existence of substantial minorities of both parents and 
1::: -"^'^ - - P.™.^e 

1 L; If °^ 

mr>o.itx«s Of ,«.ents a,xi teaCer. throucjhout the country an. the lac), of 
aH-oi.-iately cohesive central plar>ning a.vd ad..inistration. T.>ere is a 
tendency for native sOolars o exaggerate U,e •uruqueness' of U,e Irish 

sT^IlT ^^"^ '""^ ''''^^'^^'^ While it 

IS u^ooubtecly a truis.. U.at two national lang.«ge situations are precisely 
s..alar, one sus,>ects t.at any .uni^ue^ quality in the I.ish language 
situation is to bo soucj.t raU,er in the Malf-heart«i ..ture of ,^nl 
resolution than in tJ,e cjeneral features of 0>e situation itself. 

LTu!rT°" " ^'^-^^-^ °^ — — ies nee. 

.«t therefore be irrelevant. On the other ),a., any att.npt to transplant 
.ro.ra..es which have p.ove. successful elsewhere without .ue .egar. to L 
l>oa.t.on Of Uish here woulu ^ unwi.e. Pis).^ ,,97., 52 ^3) 
<ie..onstrates that Ireland's promotion of a seconO necliun, of instruction is 
I^arallelee, t),rouc„out the worl.. „e esti^tes that there „«y ..ve bl 

a. 2,500 bilingual sec.nc.ary schc«ls progra..os in c, Jtion i^^o 
countr.es in 1^72-73, ana ...sibly 20 tin.3 as n.ny suC, p.ogra^.s i" 
2«rat.on at p.i.ary level - ,....,,,3 50,0C» p.ogra:.>es - we are no. alone. 
A^. there .s no difficulty in identifying our allegecUy -unicue- situatio 
wxU. the f..st Of his two categories of program... types (ibiu., p. 

l^i^'lS^^ ^^--^^^'^-^^^^on is an alternative 

trend whict, began with thr^^err-SocTofv ^ ^^^tiov^l 

riin its course: ^^""^ °^ fustory and which has not yet 

St^r:;Sa^:sr-\r^'^:t^ioSi\^"ittn"^^^^;°" - ^^--^^^e 

-ucatio,.l trend whi., ^-^^^l^^Z^^^^^?^' ^^^.^ 
The Simple theoretical distinction drawn between "^rKed- ..^.Ked 
la....ge. in sa.,e ^.K (pp. ,.ia,, .,30 helps us to .dersta., the .ole 

I'eiiir^ ^^^i^^^^^t^^i^ ^^^^ 
i;e%Sss^-.:^^4isr^^ 

education setting wJudf v^^ufl^vT^f unmarked in a bilingi«l 
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Cd.en (1975) reviews U.e international literature on tl.e c«tcx»« of bilingual 
^location progran^es and shows (p. 22) that the results are mixe<i: prcgran.^3 
in Canada arri South Africa have been clee««d successful vrtule others in Ireland 
(Mao««ara, 1906), ^>exico arxl the Philipi>ines lv.ve been deer.^l unsuccessful. 
He nay folio.; Cohen (ibid., p. 2) in quoting fro., an earlier study" 

existing in tlie caitnunity involved. 
Therefore the success or otherwise of bilingual education prograru.es cannot be 
divorced frcr,, U.e interaction of the two languages in U.e society in question, 
nor fro,., that society's attitude toward U.eia. Ever, the s,.all nun^ber of 
practical nodels outlined by Cchen (ibid., 10) brings into sl.arp relief the 
contrastirx, haziness of the r«lel officially expounded in Ireland: (i) a 
lesson in one language in U.e i^orniny followed by U.e sar„e lesson in the 
secono language in U>e afternoon, (ii) a different nediun, of instruction on 
alternate days, (iii) use of simultaneous translation, (iv) functional 
specialization - certain sul^jects bei.x3 tavight in ea* language, and (v) one 
lan^juage pre,.ion>inatirKj at first, with shift to the other language- 

cchen (ibid., p. 19) s.u-a.^rises Hackey (1972) on the an^roaa.es adopte.^ by 
teachers in the J.F.K. School (secondary) in Berlin, wiiid. drew 50% of its 
pupils fror>Ger.«:, fa.,ilies, 40% frcr, A.,.erican fa^nilies and U.e other 10% frcr.. 
■tl.e international ccr,.,mity'. Continual alterr..ting is prevalent at the 
Berlin s*ool, wiU, teachers alternatir^ cor-.siderably between languages within 
tl,o sa.e lesson. Tead,ers U,e,o adoi.ted at least five ai^road.es: (i) tney 
cjave i^rt of a lesson in one la:.guage, a«.ther .>art in tJ.e other language, 
(ii) U.ey presented all nw.terial in one language wit), re.^tition of U,e sa>ae 
n-aterial in ti,e other lancjuage, (iii) they presented all .T^terial in one 
language an.1 gave a su„r«ry in U.e oU,er lang.«ge, (iv) they a.ployed 
cor.tinual alterr^.tion of one lancjuage a.., the oU,er, (v) U.ey six.Xe to sa„e 
I^rsons in one language, to oU>ors in U,e oe,er la,.juage. FisJ.u>an (1976, pp. 
94-107) aiV. ^W.ckey (1972, w. 14V-171) offer co..,plex ty,x.logies of bilingual 
educatior^l nx>iels but I sus^^-t U,at the ex.nple of Uus single Gor,^ school 
gj^o.x.i be enough to i>ror4.t ub to analyse and describe our c«n bilingual 
urograiuies . 

It would see.., too that foreign exi^rience can offer reassurance as well. 
Given that U,e prHKn>al sc^iocultural conditions U,at define i™,ersion can be 
su.«arized as: '(1) Uu.^rs.on pr<^ra.,s are inte.xleci for duldren wi,o s^eak the 
nu.3ority-<jraup lar^uage, wt.ich in tl,e case of North Ar,«.rica is EngKsh.... (2) 

--C&- 
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Educatioiial, teachit>cj, anu adi.iinistrative iX3rsoniiel working in Inurwrsion 

prograji;s value axid sui>i.jort, directly or iruUrectly, tlie children's hor.ie 

language aixi culture. (3) The i>articitiating ddltiren and tlieir j^arents 

similarly value tiieir );cnio language ami culture and (\o iiot wish to forsake 

either. (4) Acquisition of the secx)ivl language is regarde.i by t)ie children 

and tneir £^rents as a i<?sitive auciition to t}*ie children* s re^^ertoire of 

skills' (Genesse, iyii3, p. 4), Genesseo (ibid., p. 40) coiiclules tliat tlie 

benefit of sucli Inversion prograrjaes is not confineil to advantaged pupils? 

Major ity-langiiage students wit)i characteristics that custa.wirily limit 
tlieir acJiiever.^nt in cx>nvontiorv*il sdiool i^royrariS with English instruction 
have been shewn to attain tiie saiie levels of achievej.ient in basic acadewic 
subjects in Imiiiersion prograiis as do couiixnrable students in regular 
uitive- language school proc/rauis . At t}\e sar^e tii.ie, these types of 
"uisaavantaget.!" students icldeve much hiylier levels of second- language 
proficiency tiian t}^ey wouUi were they receiving core secona-language 
instruction. 

Another conclusion of Genessee is relevant to the Irish context, naj'\ely t)ie 

question of the ii.iiOrtanc<3 of tJie yeograjt^iical setting of tJie school: 

since their inception I mors ion prajrans }iavt; been institutevi outside 

Quebec arxl are now available in cx>.u.iunities where tJiere is no lar^^e loc:al 
ijojjulation of target-language Si^vikers, such as FrencJi Immersion in 

Vancouver or Toronto t}\e exi ting research, findings i indicate Uiat 

students in camunities or wuttings tliat do ix>t have large nui.ilxirs of 
target-language Si->eakers ami/ or that do not officially reoogni?-e Uie 
target language can benefit frai. ijarticit^tion in an Inirjersion prograr;, 
l^erhaps even to t)ie sane extent as liij-.teryion students living in bilingual 
ca.inunities- ( ibicK , pi^. 32-3). 

5.0 An awareness of bilingu^il e<:ucation protjrariiiie.^s in otiier countries an<.i of 
tiie state of internat iorwl researcli on i^uch protjraiii-ies woulci widen the range 
of ex£H^!rience available to project plannerti anii practitioners liere in 
Irelanci. But they sliouhi co-.ipler.ient studies of our o/n exi^erience - not act 
as substitutes for our os^/n investigation arui reflection. Any ill-consiMere^i 
attempt t^i graft what a[)[/ears to liave been successful elst^where onto an 
inati«iuately researchevj hoi..e situation would Ix? folly. We must rx)te what we 
have, gauje its strengUis and weaknesses, ar^l on tlie Uisis of tiiis study 
lievise anu ii.iiiler.ient coiierent projects which are reviewer i regularly. 

Thus, for exajni^le, any reconsideration of tiic role of Irish as a secorki ne^iium 
of instruction in t}ie prituiry school shoultj beijin witJi tliose scliools whiich are 
alreacly r.aking some effort in Uiis direction. It woulri seek to harness tiie 
active cx:)-o| aeration of tiiose substantial rd nor i ties of i^irents anc; teachers 
who favour cJiiciJ- r.ietiiuri instructioru In fact it is interesting to see tnat the 
practice in one of the very few schools which explicitly organizes itself 
bilingual ly is clearly an intensification of Uie bilingual aj^^roacli of^erating 
weakly in over a thousand oth«r schools. In Scoil Naisiur a Roalt na fiara, 
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Skerries, for instance, tlie staff si;eak Irish ar.iong thei.iselves, uso Irish as 
far as ijossible as the language for ortJering school affairs ana tlds use of 
Irish in infornal situations £iivl8 a logical extension into Physical Education 
atxJ Art, whidi also provide a setting for the reinforc«nent of subject matter 
introduced via tlie Conversation Courses in the language. The sdiool is the 
snallest unit likely to be in a i»sition to pursue a coherent bilingual 
progranme over a nmixn o£ years. To oixDrate such a orogra^uiie successfully 
tine scliool would need the active ijarticii>ation and. co-oi«ration of suitably 
qualified and niotivat&i teadiers and princii^al and at least the i^ssive 
«^oi;eration arxl suHort of threats. It is hard to envisage long-term success 
for tiie more usual iX)sition obtaining in sdiools tvxlay, where the decision as 
to tlie dioice and proixDrtion of instructional intxU n. rests with tlie individual 
teadier, a coi.a.qucnce of circular 11/60 (cf. An Bolnn Oiueachais, 196r,, p. 
119). For sudi .n inaiviuualised and f ragi,iente<.i api-roadi to Ix-ar fruit one 
iiiagines that tliore would need to be sane general guidance given to teachers 
wishing to use Irish as a secoi^ n'fidium of instruction. They could be advised 
to teadi certain subjects/activities Uirough Irish - Music, Physical Kducation 
arvJ Art, for instance, or tl^ey could be advised to use Englisli i the morning 
and to use Irish both as a teaching r.iocUur.i and for general puri^jsjes after 
Uaidi, or to use Irish between 11.00 a.r.i. and 12.CX) noon, or whatever. But 
soiue sudi guidelines sliou..cl be provided to end the isolation of tlie teacher 
using Irish as a inefiiim, :o facilitate continuity within the school and to 
pronote cotiesion in tlie priiiary system. The individual teadier could be 
fvirtlier assisted by prc-service and in-service courses designee! for 
dual-mcV.ium instruction. Sdiools should get tlie active encourageriient anci 
assistance of Uei^artment of Wucation insi>ectors and attainistrators . A new 
classification of the various types of Irisli-medium printary schools, 
incort^rating the features of ix)st-prii,iary scfiool classification miglit well 
help to concentrate the i.iiixls of all concerned with the well-ljeing and 
efficiency of Irish-language teadiing in t)ie primary sdiool. A sui>i»rti- e 
frar,iework could also be set up, facilitating contact between the schools 
eniiAoying Irish actively as a medium of oonmunication and providing a tyi^e of 
liaison service witli crjninunity baiies l»th within an^i outside the Gaeltaclit 
which use Irish. 

1 wish to preface uy conclusion with a number of quotations. The first is in 
fact a qiiote of a cjvcte: it is taken fror. Coiien (1975, p. 2bh) and stresses 
the need for attitudinal change: 

As Rodriguez (1%9) so eloquently put it, "^lat is not si«ll»-. out in any 

reconir.iendations, however, is the imi«rative ne&l for urastic 

attituriinal change hoth within the dominant cultural groiip and witlur Uie 



Mexican Ai.KjriccUi Coriununity. And die attitijdinal cheu^e must be the 
priijuiry cxxicern of tlie ijublic «(jliool. Every [person in the sdicol dealing 
witli a student must beca.>e culturally cognizant of the significemce of 
recognizing tlie enriciung vcilues of cultural heritage. It mvst i.>erineate 
their very being that tlie i^erson wit>i a bilingual, bicultural asset is 
'Acivantaged' and from that losition can be a vital factor in the enrid>- 
nent of tiie school, the cofanunity, all of society," 

Mackey anci Antierson (1977, p. 331) offer a general guining principle; 

In einy social system where tliere is a various widespread desire or need 
for a bilingual or multilirvgual citizenry, then priority for early 
scl\ooliriy should be given to the language or languages least likely to be 
otherwise uevelot^ed or i.ost likely to be neglected, 

Kishi.icui (1970; p. 43) stresses tlie interdeiKjndence of bilirigual schoolir^g and 

the overall sociolintjuistic settxo: 

Bilingual eiucation in v/tiich tne languages taught are related to real, 
live coi.u.iunities, on t)ie o..e hand, and are utilized as me<iia of 
instruction ana real, live coiu.iunication, on tlie otlier hand, is 
understaiviably a truly r^tural way to teach and learn Icinguages 
effectively. 

Of course in die case of Iristi one has tl added dimension of aligning tlie 
scliool exi^erience to outside efforts to exterxl the role einc* use of the 
lanyikige. It was iDecause this alignment was seen not to have been achieved 
tfiat tlie sixties witnesses a retreat frora extended proyraiTones for Irisli in the 
schools to core prograinr.tes . It was evidently hoi^e^i uiat tJie audio-visual 
r;.etJio.iOlogy subse^iuently intro^^lucoL. wcjulvl allow the sanie starKiard of Irish to 
be attalnetl in ai^f.roximately half the time, ilarris (19fi4) incHcates clearly 
eJX)ugli U.at tliis does not seei.t to have hai;j,:ened (dircK:t cxxiii^risons are of 
course iK>t i^ossible) . The cnoice facing us rx3W is tJ refore either to rec^uce 
our ex; dictations of what core teaching of Irish ^ieve or to revert to 

exte^de^^ procjrdj.a.es of; Irish. It has been tlie .tion of tliis papier that 

tiie establishiuent of a range of bilingual progicu.ii.ies on an ci->tional basis is 
feasible in tlie context of our present language situation, and can count on 
the sup.xDrt of siJL;staiitial minorities of jx^rents and teadiers. Itie cliallenge 
is therefore twofolu - Uiere is need for a policy initiative and there is need 
for co-ordirv\tion of effort. Ilie establislu.^ent by the Dei>artment of Education 
of a coi..prel\ensive edi tinistrative fran^^rk whiich was flexibly oixirated night 
well act as a catalyst to praiCwO dual-Tie^liuji; aiucation and thereby take a 
significant ste»- in reversing the (ioclme of the langiiage in tlie primary 
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DifiCQurse analy sis and 1 oiigu ago dcguisiit ion 

Michael F McTear 
IJnivorsity of Ulster 

Tbe study of child language acfiiii si tion has moved through several 
phases dining tho past fi^w decadoi^ . In the lS)f->Os the main interest 
was In t)^e acquif^it iop. of syntactic structures, win le in the 1970s 
<4pmantic and cognitive? approaches predominanted* More recently, 
greater attention hafi boon paid to advances in discourse analysis, 
conversation analysis and pragmatics (broadly sj^eaking, the study 
of the use langunqo in context) , and this focus lias been reflected 
in child language studies, separate strands can he discerned 

in tins ?Tiore f'.j'^ctional .ind interactive approach: 

(i) the explanation of language acquisition with refetence to 
1 n Loracti onal contexts { input st udi es) ; 
(ii) thc^ acquisition of separate skills involvinci t!io nsi: of 
liir^rjuage , 

It is v,-i th the seron^i of these themes that tlie present f^aper is 
concerned , 

j'oRU' af>pocts of d i_scoii rso an.] 1 vs i s 

It- ni nlit" be he Ipf u I to br i e fly r review some of the main i ssues 
will ch haVf» l^ecMi cHscusseil during tlie past few years in the area 
of di^'covirr.e .analysis, Ttiese include the followinci: 

1, The for m v f unct i o n rr* la t i onst. y 

!^ri^'flv, this involves a distinct ioT^ between the linquistic form of 
an utterancr and th.e fiinc n it might S(?rve In a particular discourse 
<.-ont<.»xt So, for examfU^. . sentence L;uch a'^ "it's cold in here" 
has declarative fomi and an obvious literal mt^aning, yet it could 
f\inct ion on a qiven occasion -^f utterance as a request to close t.he 
door, 'I'his non-literal iix^an-nrf cannot be derived from an inspection 
of thr sentence alono. 
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^- The role of cor^tpxt in fcc ranee i nterprct<>txon 
One of the nims of cU5?coursG thoory is to specify the contextual 
features whic!^ have n hearing on how an otto ranee is interpreted. 
In thG (?xcimp3p quoted above, reference might be made to knowledge 
i3har(?d by the speaker anc3 t!^e heiirer, for exainple, that the door is 
open, tiiat open doorsi cai^ise draughts;, that draughts cause rooms to 

be roid, thcit cold roomsi arc undesirable Such knowledge would 

tu* nert^ssary for the hearer to arrive at a suitable interpretation 
c^f Ihv -.ttt* ranee, 

^ H^} l^^yy } fi! Py '^^^ ^i.T°^lSI^ to qramniatxca i ity 

Traditionally linqvii sties doalsi with tlie description of rules for 
wc 1 1 - lorrit^d soqur'ncc?s. Mowpvc^r, there are also rules for the 
appropriati* uso of language. The clearest cases involve rules of 

1 i ttuioss . i^, for example, it would be considered inappropriate 
to uy,c a di roct reqi.if»st inq form such as "close the door" to another 
at^ult (ti*.ougl; probably uot to a child), 

•1 . Di^scourso st r uct nre 

T)iis involves tlie structural re lationsni ps bcitween utterances. 
The clearest ^'xample would bc> quest ion -answer sequences, although 
there are many rijore conploN structures in everyday conversation, 

• !l!L^£ ovnsf" eon t enj^ 
In discourse .malysis one ijv.portant topic has biv>n the way .in which 
information in handled within a te.xt . For example, once an object 
or oerson has been men t ior^eci, it can 1x5 treated as old information 
and referred to with pronouns or dofirnte expressions, A further 
aspect of content conceras the notior^ of relevance, for example, in 
determining the extent to which a particular utterance is relevant 
or noi- to t.ho preceding disroiirsn, 

I nto r art ioi^a 1 asnects of di scourae 
It has becon)e clear that, as far as conversation is concerned, an 
approach which focu' es on the analysis of utterances in isolation 
is unsatisfactory. Banic a spectra of conversation, such as turn- 
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taking, n.ve accomplished in o collalx^ratlve manner and cannot be 
treated f.s tlie outcomo of any one individuals contribution. 
It has also been argued that other aspects of discourse, such as 
thr negotiation of meaning, are achieved interactively. 

7 . Fe a t ures_oJ[^ spoj^en^^jis co^^ 

KlnauTT it should bo mentioned that most vork in discourse analysis 
has paid attention to the finer aspects of speech production, 
includincj in transcriptions items such as false starts, hesitations 
and other dysfluoncies which are nomraUy disregarded in the more 
idealized citation fonns discussed in traditional lincjuistics. 
This is not just tM?cause of an insistence on accuracy; indeed, it. 
I.as U.pn den^nst rated that these features of spoken discourse 
ex..r.,pli-- ">any of the complex processes involved in the collaborative 
producV ;on of a conversation 

It should Ix- emphasised that: this is a necessarily brief account which 
has disregarded many important theoretical distinctions in the 
literature. The term "discourse analysis" is beiny used here 
qenerically. It is also u.,ed to refer to a particular anaWti 
approach developed at the University of Birmingham to describe 
teacher-pupil interaction (5ir.cloir and Coulthard, l')7'i). A 
different ar^proach, which developed out of e thnone thodoloqy , is 
referred to as "conversation analysis" (see, for example, Tacks. 
I-cheqloff and Jefferso-, l't7.1). Other terms include "text 
linguistics", which refers mainly to a Kuro|.ean tradition of text 
analysis, and n«re generV-ly, other ter..s used include interaction 
analysis, face-to-face interaction, and intenx.-. sonal co.mnunicatiOt; 
For furth.-r dpt.uls, the Interested reader is referred to texts 
such a-. Brown and Yule (l'>Si3), U^vinscn (DBi) and Stubbs (^03). 

tX' ve 1 o^'inen t^J_ <U jc'yirsf^' 

ftost of the above :.ects of d, sccmhs.. h,.ve nlso hern studmd 
developiien tally. In particular, there have been st.udies of the 
developinent in children of turn-takinu, re'iuestinn, narratin-j, 
referring, as well as the use of device-, for initiating and 




sustaining coherorjt dialoqoo, F^o views of this work and accounts 
of further empirical rcsprirch c^ui tx? found in Garvoy and 
McTear (lOfl'?). The prosont jv^por will oxamino a further aspect 
of discourse - the* URe cind dovo lopnirnt of convf^rsar i ona3 lopair 
Put simply, repair refers to tho dovu*es usod to sustain f:onv<?rsai ion 
Sn tho faco of actual or potontial cotmnunicaMvo brt^akdown. This 
can include t;injoln casps )f uop.-hear i nqs and misunderstandings;, 
chocks for <?onf irniaMon and elaiioration as well ay 1 f-corrcci ions 
Repairs can tv initiated by eith^^r the current s}V'.-ikor whose utt(> ranee 
occasioned the repair, or by the? other participant. Similarly, 
once repairs have heou initiated, they can carried out by either 
the current speaker or the oth»'r participant. By us inn I he term 
"self" for tile sp(\i^,or of the repairable utterance and "otiier" for 
the listener, cau isolate four tyi^^s of rejvji r iu conversation: 

I sel f - III 1 1 iated 5:0 1 f-rr-n^ i r 
2. otiier - i n i t iated nt' M ~repa 1 r 
^. S(> I f-ini t i atod olhei'-rnp-n 
A. other-initiated otiier-r^.'p-ii r 

In thi«; pajx?i' only the f 1 r'M Iv^'i? ryprs will bp i'X.imin<-d. Vor a 
detailed account- of con v(M':;a 1 i on.! 1 rr'f:'air, see ^:cheolofr, Jrfforson 
and S=\cks il >'^7). Tin' tivsr tyjjrt-, abbn-vi at<'d for convcnir'nct' to 
"self-repair", refiM's to e.e.«>*,. wlu->r«' t lie KPt'akrr se 1 f -ct^r m.-t s witliout 
anv I'romptuu; frf>n thr other eonve rs-i t i oud 1 f-^artnrr. Tlie second 
type, usually ieff>rred to as "rl ^I'l t i e.it- ion r<v;utv.t", occurs when th(» 
listonor n^.^ue'.ts soim^ t.l an fi rat 1 on wiiich is t hi'u profcrrc-d by J Ik 
speaker of ( he ntt^raju-r whieh orc.jsi (^nec] the rotiufst . 'I'hose will 
be ci i ^cusjUM? f 1 rst , 

n ,ir i f ica^ ion ■t'<juej;t<t 

Clarification vt^'yicrA cwn b.(> r 1 • 1 f 1 »'d arr«.>' s \ un di p;« 'j^:. 3 on ■ . 
Fi rr^tly, I hey can bj^ c I a : = i f i » m j 1 ri t( rm>; of wliolhr-r not t )jny 
addr(\SF: .1 ';t>ofMfir part of t lif M'p-iirabli> utttiincn, Jri Mii s sens^', 
nvpii"-.tn c<in Ik> nv^n-i.pori f i r . The SfTr^id dinK>nsi<.)u vrff^ry- to the 
J ypf of rC'U'onso t>xjM>tMed - n-piMMon, confirmation or f i cat 1 c-ju , 



'Hie followincj examples (based on work by Garvt-y, 1077 miqht holp): 



1 . No n-specific ^^^}^^f'}^ Jp}^^ ^^P^^-i^A9 ^^ 
A: Do yo\i like hvs big brother? 

A: Do you like his biq brother? 

2 . S peci * r ogue s t. ^Jo rO |:>e tt t ion 

A: Do you Hke his big brother? 

B: His w>».it ^ 

A: Wis bi<] trotlH-r 

i Sp?v* i f i cr re '^i :es t for ponf i rmat j : « • 

A: Do you iiko his big brothor? 
His big brothor; 
Yes 

- ^p<^ci I i c_ t ;^l£iHL' sv for Kpec ; f i c aj. i on _ 

A: l3o you like hi big brotier? 

B: \^U{.'1-. ono? 

A I Thr ono with tho curly nair 



IVpfi' 1 2 difTor in thai; :.H^ -.i^h ' hu • bovh roc^uest ropctition, 

typo ? roqut>sts repoiition only of n specific part of the uttn ranee. 
'V\\irs difft?i-pnco may U-> cai jied by intonation alono, with a ri'jlng 
i.-^p u "what" indicatiruj type 1 and a fallmn tone indicating typo 2. 
\^iiIo 'hc^ ror.poT^Gt? to typo 1 requires only simplo repetition, ty\x^ 2 
rt"i'U'sts roquirt^ thoir recipiont to ii^olalo tho appropriate item 
(in thu abovo oxamplo, the object no^.m phraso) . In tliia way typo A 
ii> also mort* complex. It occurs in the onvironmont of insuf f icioi^ t 
information, when for example, the speaker has made false assaioptions 
abo\at what the listener knows. This is often described as 
communicative eqocentrism in tho case of younq childi*en. In this 
reque;^t type t!u listener has to specify which ar.pect of tho utterance 
it5 unsatisfactory, while the speaker hr-\s to supply the appropriate 
requesi ed specification. '\hc ability to nvike and respond to specific 
reqxiosts for specification recpiires a considerable doqree of interactional 
and lin'njislic eompevence. 

A^; \ ,\v .5v i-;.' ir -'j 5i si t It .»f <:; I -j r M j ^ v. V , m i ^'quests is concerned, 
c.uvM'v nv*77) , in s}.ud\.' c;f -'i^ aac^ .;1C"' Vo ; 7 in dyadic 

{H-»CJ : i!»TvUlion, 0:-uniI rVr:.M\'i, Vsore abltv to respoiul appropriately 



fo rcviuoM-.. for <1 ari firat i on , wit h the older children ranking 
f-wor null responses (i..- UMUu-o to respond at all) Non- 
specific roquos^i ..ore the- most: frequent, but all typ. were 
represented ni the datn for both younger and older age groups, 
sucjiestlng that even young ;>i>-;chool children acquire early the 
ability to request and give clarification in everyday conversation. 
Thi., conflict:-, sonv^wh.it with results of experimental studies which 
•suggest that youn,, <:„ild,-en are iinable to take account of listener 
indications of mi .und.rst an ii ,k, (for example, Peterson, Dinner atid 
ll'ivoU, ]')7;'), although this could be explained partially in terms 
of tho hi.;;,er cog,, i t i ve demand, placed on children in many oxperi tnental 
roimiMin i fM t i on t jsk: 



A dPtatlod an.ny.is of c-hildren'M clarification requests can yield 
u.efnl infoimlic-..- a.out th,..r linguistic abilities. A comparison 
of utterance ! in the .e-,u..n<-e (the repairable) and uttorajice 3 
ahe Clarification) can -how thr ch.ld-r. ability to seqtm^nt Surface 
-Tings anr; .roduc ..cn.an ,■ , >■„ 1 1 y , , un.t ional ly or fornally equivalent 
"■'"•i-<-^ Ch'. Idrr.n rarely o,v>. an exact repetition following a "what" 
n-uueo.. . Phonolcncally there be a reduction in tempo, moro 

ean.ful a, ,. i cu la t i ™ , widening of pitch range, and t>u- use of 

contra-.tive Mre... As f.r a. the graiimatical forn, the utterance 
concnrn.n-i, often only essential c-ontent is renea.-d or che utterance 

-'•■'V cxp^viPd by adding ,„rth,.r relevant materia For example, 

I!..- .ol lowing .^eguen.-e , the connective ".-.ure", whicl, o-curs in 

UlM.-r Knglish before a ju^; t i f i ca t ion ,n the domain of a prior 

i-v. ,s,.d polarity utt..,aiKV (i.p. "v,.-." ;„ contra:;. Lo "T didn't"), 

I ■• oitiilloj ,,■ till- rervMted ettciancc: 

' 1 ' iii>al he r : ! d idn ' t 
^■lobn.ir,; V('!i 
iiiMlh.-r: I di<1ii't 

i-.iiri' 1 ' V. c7ot 1 1 on iiy there 
■''lol han ; Wliat .' 

He, It her : ! • ve not i t on to> t luTe 

<>iher connectives and it.-ni' -iucli -if "i ■ 

Ml.. ,,iitn as 1 thm). wore r.imilarly omitted 

in :-,uch cas..-:, indicating t !ial the chil.iren wore p.iying s,K^cific 
".'.■nl u.M to th<. ;iele<-t,on ,>f , he p,>rticular elements .),o utler.anoo 
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which required repetition anfJ were abl(? to distincjuish these from 
other items which served discourse function only in respect of the 
specific position in the soqiionce in which they occurred The 
internet ion with 1 incjuist.ic- ability is also to bo seen in responses 
to requostB for specification, .^s in thin example: 

(?) Siobhd. ; 1 see rVipIIs on that lorry 
Heather: Wh.jt ]orry? 
i'iobhan: 'Hiat one that's blvio 

lU^re i^iobhcin h<\y> to specify which lorry she Is referrinq to, Thi« 
involves In this case the use of a ret^trictive relative clause at? 
well ar. the sub:? t i tut ion of tlie pronoun from "one" for the noun 
"lorry". It is fK>sRib]e that exposure to sucli sequences forces the 
child to become av;are of the need to make utterances specific to the 
ree,ii j reincnt J:; of particular listeners Tt may also be the case that 
ar-->mi'\at i ca 1 structures such as relative clauses enKrrje as t!ie clii Id 
l'>t>conK»»-i jware of their coinnumi cat ive functions. However, much more 
empirical rost^arcli is reriui red before this hyjx^thesis can be 
subst arU i atrn^ 



Iji^adinq on from thi.'. , it is possible co point to the possible 
tvluiMtive function of cl ari f i e.iV i on requests, that t'.iey force 
t.iiildrtMi to test thi'ir cur^ont hyf^ntlieses alx'>ut the form ai'id use 
of tluMr languaqe, for example, by tryinq alternative forms instead 
of repeat inq. \i\ Mu? followinq examr)h', tlie chih? corrects the 
nranunat i r.il forr. of her utterance fo!' nvi a clarification request: 

( U Oh, r.he .itr* me 

soim''hody f I Mt^ WcUit>i to br dies 
A: What? 
C- r\iten 

Tn so:nn .Tases, the "corrt^ct i on " '"U) r"j-ult in an unaramira t i cal 

Ut i V TtUK t^ : 

{A) f*: I*in 'joruui lot one dry owt 
Ai Hu]>? 

C: I'm qonna ^et one.... 

I'm qonna .ft one dri<".; out 
A: Oh 
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Childron's dovolopincj lir, 'uistic systems arc o/oMcrally unstable 
with tho result thar Choir production of wrU-fon»;.d utterances is 
variable, Tt wonld be i n torest inc, tc. investiqate the potential 
educative role of such .e! f-correct ions of grammatical form« in the 
domain of clarification requests. 

SjjJ_f - re naj r 

?e!f-repflirs 1 .v rt-c-eived UfUe cUtention in the ci-ve 1 ofuvn tal 
literoruro, possibly bec^u^.c I hey are unconsciously edited out .it 
the transcription .tace and .i=nply not noticed. Indeed, n. requires 
repeated Ustenim ...,h n.irticul^r attention to repair phenc. ,K-na 
.uch ... cut-offs- .,nd h.-ri,. lions in order to .,void this M inq out. 
n is also possibh- tlMt the significance of r.^pair phen-„ena is not 
appreciated and tha. they are dismissed as .-^rely '• performance 
f.vuure.s". rvrtainlv, ,.-1 r-rrvoir^ can he -coasioned by a variety 
ol factors, includina ;;poech planninr, and r-ioduction processes, 
er«tional state, rnenory lapses and other deqeneraci c-s of performance 
These have been studied par r i cu ! ar 1 y by psy cho ] o.: i s t s . However, 
s.-lf-repairs can also ivveal asp-cts of a snea^.r-. linr:uistic and 
interae. ional com,..tence, as will be seen in , he lollowim analysis, 



T hurt r:;ysol I 



In (-1 ;^.ci.han ha^ proM.-ns i t h t h, ■ orderinr, ,.r pi erx^di f v i „„ items 
in noun phrase, and f,..-,t pin,..,. v. , ... order,,., of .antifier ",„ore" 
l'.'n.r.,.e<l dc.tern.ner •"■.o,„,." Pom,-,. cc,rre,-i i n<, to ' :;o,m' „K;re". 
"1 " ' lieather cor,,-,-!. the,ro,„,„n •',.„.", repla.-i.,^ i, ,,i,h the 
>''-b-,., •V,-sel- wl:,,.l, ,.-,:„, re. i i„ -..atactic ,.nvi ron,:„-nt 
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of "I hurt X/X= I", F:n».illy, example (7) is a case of syntactic 
relations, whore tho choice of a superlative form "biggest" requires 
the prior ukg of the definite article. Siobhan begins the noun 
phrase with the indefinite article "a", which is usually required 
after "there", but replaces with "the" in anticipation of the 
superlative forirj. The r<^fx>tition of "the" is a further indication 
of 'trouble' at. thin precise point 

Af> well as strai qhtrorw«\rd so 1 f-c;orroctions , children may often 
produce a different grapTinatical r.' ructure as in the following example: 

."lobhan: and this is -jiis th*^- table that- you. like that table 
over thorc^ 

In thir. Crjse thnro is a ehango f roni a i projected relative clause "the 
table that you to a comparative const ruction . '^'his may have 

boon ! imi'ly bfcauGo Siobhan changed her mind abwut what she was about 
to :say. Hownvcr, n further y^ossibility is that she encountered 
di f f i cul t irt. with tlu> [iroioeted relative c: la use and chanced to a 
nore maiiageable Ftruct^u'e . Vhi?; in also a comir>on phcnonx?non in 
adult s^H-L-ch, where spec^kerr; cut off a problematic structure and 
replace i* (OchhJ, l')7^M . In soirx? ca^ps a lexical problem may by 
ri'r.olv'pd by using a different graiiiiua t i ca 1 structiire: 

{'^) M(^ather: r.o your na- so your nauK* hrisn't not, un; 
so yu\ir 

so, :>c) v'^u aren't a girl. you're a boy 

Hore l?earh(.'r is h.ivinq trouhde findmn a tuiitcible (Object noun phrase 
to expies;; tlu.' idra tiuit the adcires^-.eo i r, male. Inst.ead of supplying 
tb.is mi:".^;ing lexical it(>m, slie restrucVvjr-fs the idea wii.h different 
synt .ix , 

re 1 f-r«'Va i tI*^" irujic.^U' the child's awarcrn^sn of ronslituent 
struct uro Many of \h<^ children's repain; involvnd a rut: -off in 
r:i'i--- . v«MiCi," .>ficr tf :>\ib loct ~a\ix i 1 1 ary or vc^rl , rrsvillincj in a 
rpcyrl ur^ or . i^st r*;f ! 'ir \ n r] which involved a f\3ll clause r»tructure: 



(30) HocTther: I wa*5 goinq to r- 

I was going to run down to your house 

in cases whore the trouble occurred in a subordinate clause, then 
usually only tho fliibordiiuiro ol«i:r.e was recycled: 

(M) Sio),haM: yen, oan't do it in tho care because my house isn't v^rv em 
my housf. isn't vory far - 

W.ero th. troubl,. occurred towards tho ond of tho sentence in the 
rrepositional phrase, then only this part was recycled: 
n?) !!: whero-s the old witch in this, .on this book 

in su.,, at would .oo,„ fro,,, cvidonc. such .s thi. that young rhildren's 
scir-rcpair. demonstrate their awarcnoss of constituent structure in 



Tin. brief i!Iustr,U,on of so.,c rocont .^vU In developmental discourso 
has shown the intc^rac, i onal and linguistic; skills possessed by yomig 
preschool Children. Mo.t of the e.pn.s.s has been on describing the 
d.sco.u-se skills of conversational repair, olthough the relationship 
.-tween these skill, and U,e childron-s limuistic abilities has also 
bpen uuLUnod. i-u.uro res.-orch will need to address further the 
interesting rei.t,uns!„p between linguistic and interactional 
c^,.perence. Functional e.xp! ana t ions cf language development suggest 
that gra„™ar emerges because of co-- .uni cat i ve roqui roments . A 
detailed o.arninavion of children's linguistic and interactional 
development could sh..d light on this i,„fK,rtant theoretical issue. 
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PRE-PRIMARY KDI-CATION THUODGH THE MKIUUM OK LESSRR USKD I.ANGUAOK.S 



Mel**ii 6 Murcbu, 
T . C. [) . 

This paper rcportjs briefly on a Survey carried out during at 
tho request of the ConTnussion of the Kuropean Communities. Tlie 
Uofsiers on which the Final Report /Synthes i a is based were established 
as a specific activty of the Kuropean Bureau for Lesser Used Languages 
which was subvented by the Commissi on, on behalf of minority languaRes 
and cultures witfnn the Cor.ununiry, (For a fuller account of ihv Bureau 
see 0 Riaj^ain or 0 MurciuT). 

MLTHODOLOCTi' 

The direct i»Mis >;iven ' . relation to t'^is specific activity referred to 

"the es tab I i shruiU of dossiers rt'j^.udin^ the trends, 
provir>ions and problems in the fiMd of pre-primary 
education inchulin^* the part ic i p.u i on of parents, which 
I ould serve as t lie has is for future ConfereHce at 
European 1 v vel . " 

In accordance with tlicst dirocfives, (Uiidelinej» were prepared and amended 
in discussiori with tiie Conuiii ssien * 'Hiese (Juidelines covered 5 areas - 
hi St o ry/riK^t Lva t ion behind curriMU !"cM-ms of pre -primary provision, 
essential statistics, lintiuijilic and educational aspects of provision, 
future development - whicli the rei*ipiiMit was asked t(^ treat in discursive 
form in li i s reply, Tljesc taudclines '^in four lanjMiages) wtMe tlien sent 
to indiviiiuals and organisations in of tiie 10 memlier states, inviting 
tljeni to participate. CAc«*ouni s of slati.'tory prevision in countries of 
t he CcMiiniun i t v wt: re f a i r 1 y re a d i J y a va i 1 ;i h I e ) . TM i s preliminary list wa s 
determini'd on the basis of the participants heinp known to be actively 
involved in promoting; pre-pr imary [Mmvi si on in a lesser u-'ed lanj;uage, 
either to 'he compiler of tiu Synthesis or to constituent niembt»rs of the 
Europe. Ml Bureau, It was mU an eyii.ms i i ve list, nur did it contain some 
groups ' , w)ule not curren»I \ havinc, any form ol pre-priinary ion 
in a minority Ianj;uae.e» wcmld wish ti^ be involvi»d in a planning; exi i\ ise 
towards future provision .ind t]>cn f«)re to have thei!' views recorded in 
a Synthesis of this kind. Within rfu' const r. lints oi tin.' .nid fundi ni; it 
was hoped to present a riM!JonabiY r .'present ^ ti ve .icctujui -irrent 
"trends, j^rcu'i s ituis .md prohltMiis" .is directed, lo include .ni\ suitable 




materials , rovided from other sources, and to try to ensure that the 
information gathered would be later disseminated as widely as possible, 
and in that process refined, updated, and perhaps provide the basis 
for pointers towards possible policy. The Table below shows by under- 
lining the eventual numbers of participants from a possible total 
drawn from S tephcns . ^ 

TABLK 1. 
EFX MINORITY UNGUAGK S PROJECT 

1. IREUNT) (1) 
Irish 

2. liNlTED KINGDOM W 

Iri sh, Wel sh, G aidhlig , Corn ish 

3. FRANC- (7 + n 

^ • Ktisquo , N. Cato Ian, B r e t o n , Oc c^i^t a n 0^ 2) , F leTnish , 

Cors ican 

Alsace L orraine 
A. ITALY (5) 

^ lovgne , Sudtiroi , ^ adji n_>_ ^J^ u 1 a n , V a 1 d ' Ao s t a 

Sards, Piedmontesc, Oecitans, Romagnols, Greeks, Croats, 

Albanians 

NimiERLAKr - (1) 

Kris i an 
f). LUXEMBOURG (1) 

Letzeburgisc h 

7. DENMARK (1) 

{'erman (N. Schleswig) 
Greenlanders , rarooso 

8. GERMANY 

Danish (S . Schleswig), N. K. Frisian, Platt-Deutsch 

9. BELGIUM 

Flemish , Wa I 1 oons , Germans (E . Cantons ) 
10. GREECE 

Turks, Alba^iians, Romanians 
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Of 22 invited Lo partici]5ate initially or at a later scaj^o, there 
wuru 15 positive responses (not in all raiJes through the actual 
contact made), witli the addition of 6 participants who provided 
information of their own accord as they became aware of the Survey 
through menil?ers of the Bureau. 'Hiis ensured a total of 21 out of 27 1 
with two reports from one region (voluntary .igency and mainstream 
system) counted here as 1. Given me difficulties associated with 
voluntary agencies often witbo\it a fixed address, whose honorary 
officers may chani;e annually, the sii'.e of the survey area involved 
aud inevitable deliiys with ihe necessity for translation, this 
response was con*udered satisfactory. Of cliose responding, tliere 
was no pre-primary provision in only o[ie region. Of tlie 10 member 
states, contact was either made with or received from 9, Greece 
beinv; the exception. 

In the Guidelines sent to participants, sugp,estions were made as to 
liow the data sou^^.iit under the various* areas in the Guidelines might 
be obtained, i.e. essential statistics from existing primary sources, 
or information based on sample questions in Guidelines by mean of 
oral interview or mai 1 -quest ionnai re . IDitferent methods oi gather- 
in^ the relevant information were used by the various contributors. 
In some inst.uices an expert researcher was retained, in others tlie 
dossier was compiled by individuals vitiiin the organisations themselves. 
It can probcibly be assumed that, in some cases, a degree of sympathy 
at least, and possible ttf subjectivity, informed areas of giver data. 
This in no way detracts from the wh oU- exercise, which was basically 
one of gathering information not only on wliat various groups are 
doing in tlu' field of minority language medium pre-j^r imary provision, 
b\it on liow thev perceive themselves and their work and others' 
per'L'ept it"is o . i i)er . I nJeeci , one of tl.e rore va 1 uab le o f f-sfioot s 
ol es t all I i shi nv: ^ d.^ssier ray h.ive been the njipi^r t uni t y it 

alfiiriled >'.roi;p.s to cNanine I ihm' r owti situation and attempt 1 
explain it ti^ citlicvs, and in so di^ng to deepen and broaden their 
t>wn know 1 1'dgc i>f it. 



TERMINOLOGY 



As is already apparent, there exist problems of terminology 

(i) with regard to i.he tireas of educational provision under 
survey and 

(ii) with regard to the participant groups involved. 

Point 3.0 o( Guidelines uses the term pre-primary and, for purposes 
of this work, defines it as "pre-oompulsory primary schooling". In 
the same spirit, "provision/services are defined as any efforts, 
whether statutory or voluntary, at education outside the home sotting, 
through the medium of the lesser used language." For a fuller 
discussion of the possible connotations attendant on choice of 
terminology in this area of education, the reader is referred to the 
Introduction of Publication No. 12 in the Education Series of the 
CoiTOiission of the European Communicioy , 

Rather more emotive are possible pejorative nuances of the 
term **minor i t> " whether in reference to a community or a language. 
It may also be innacurate as a term, since a numerical minority 
vithin a particular state may veil be 

(i) a nuinerical majority in a region of that state, (a fact 

vh 1 c h ass ume s ever greater i miio r t an c e if the region is an 

autonomous region) ; 

(ii) ?peak a language which is the majority language of another 
state, as in some Italian bord* r regions for example, or 
(iii) as in the case of the Rcpi.blic of Ireland and Luxembourg, 
the language may in fact be the first official languagi^ of 
the state or niUional language respectively. 

Other considerations .:hich had to be taken into account 
pertained 

\\) to the perceived links i'L'tveen ethnic groups, language 
and cultural identity as veil as 

(ii) questions of nationality, citizenship and their being 
co~i crniiuous with dilLerent language-speaking groups. 
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All this then influenced the c!^oice of the qualifier "lusser used" 
in rol.nLion to the linguistic groups involved. It nlso led to the 
use of the terms "indigenous" to doscribe a linguistic group such 
as the Welsh in Britain and "extra-territorial" to describe a 
linguistic group such as the Slovenes of present-day Trieste. 

Th^2 problems of imnjigrant groups weri* not considered to 
come within tiu^ .-urreni definition of the work of tlic European 
Hureau for l.euser Used Languages, 

RKSKARCIi IN BARLY CHlLDHOOl) ICDl'CATION 

Recognition oi the possible advcintagt^s oi early intervention 
aa a compensatory median isni in the eduL-ation of soci^'lly or economic- 
ally deprivtHi groups tcj^'^cther with a gri)wing ;iwarenoss of the crucial 
importance of thi' early formative years for all facets of the cliild's 
development lias led in the past twouty ye.irs to research and report 
programmes all over l e world. Many of these ijave focusj.ed on 
langu:igt" and thv poss '^le dotoniiining offocts of language variety 
on life changes, and h in soiiio iustanceb, for a timi at least, 

influenced public pt^licv. 

Psycho ! ingui St i r studies have i)rovidt^d studies o! ohild 
language acquisition, including spcfific- examjUes of bilingual 
children. Studies .ire also avail ihK' of bilingual educational systems. 

In Kuropo, bodies sucii as thi- Oount il of F>urope, UKKSCO, the 
Kuropoan Commission .ind thf L'ontre loi l-Muial i ona I Research and 
Innovation of iho 0]C '. si't i'i'Si.'.irc}i in train and published 
several s i gni f ic.ini "n jhw t s ft^r tx. in the areas of early child- 
hood education for immigrant rhildron. W-ry little, howevor, is 
available on such a scalo in the field pr e-p r i ma rv provision 
for lin)',uistic groups ol the t v]»c» described above, altliough all- 
usiuns to eduo.uion tor lingui.siii diviTsiiy can bo found tiirouglioui 
th(» ni«i jor reports on lmtIv chi Idiuuui i-duc:?tion. tJout;ird (1979)' 
and Woodiiead (1981)^, however, do to'id to troai societal pluralism 
and bi-oultur»il eiluoation f^M* t)u' youn>; in a cmUoxt that includos 



native, as well as immigrant, cultural minorities, Tlie Sunmary 
Report^ ( 198A) , of the Van Leer Foundation Seminar in Granada, Spain, 
also mentions, in the discussion on bi-lingual and bi*-cultural 
education in the classroom, the particular problems of the EEC's 
lesser used languages, the levelling effects of mass media, the 
importance of the minority language having a role in domains other 
than education, to support the work of the classroom, as well as 
the disadvantages of "minimal and disjointed provision" (p, 18), 
(lliese remarks are confined to reports from European bodies, Tlie 
work of, for example, the UK Motljer Tongue Project^ is not included). 



PROBLKhlS OF^VN'l'HESIS^ 

Provision of ^ c^p^'.r Synthesis on comparative lines implies 
an ordering of material according to selected criteria. Die re were 
several choices that could have been made as to what constituted 
a suitable framework. Initially, when the Guidelines were prepared, 
with the purpose of making comparative work mor<? manageable across 
a range of contributions, it was felt that the five main areas would 
prove useful starting points. Ti^c dossiers, however, provided such 
a wealth of information from differing situations that this approach 
proved ultimately less feasible. Description and analysis by country 
would not have done full justice either to the similarities between 
countries nor to the differences "ithin them. Wliile the whole 
question of language was central to the work, the psychol inguist ic 
and soc io I i ngui st ic (and indeed socioeconomic) impl icat ioni^ of this 
approach could only be adequately dealt with within a broader frame- 
work. Since all the dossiers were concerned with the issue of pre- 
school provision as an important median ism in t!ie maintenance of 
minority languages and cultures and their transiiussiou to the next 
generation with the attendant problems such a st.mce imposes, 
concerned with statutory support or the lack of it, and voluntary 
efforts to fill the void, it was eventually decided to order 
material in the Vinal R.^port basically on whether tlie educatinnal 
provisinn in the diffe^^enl regior.s was (i) voluntary, (ii) statutory 
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or (iii) a combination of both, as Table below indicates. 



TAHLE IT 
PRr.-PRmVRY PROVISION 

1 . STATUTORY ONLY 
Luxembourg (1) 
Italy (5) 

2 . VOLUNTARY ONLY 
Gaidhlig. UK (I) 
Cornish, UK (1) 

^- BOTK STATUTORY AND VOLUNTARY (not necessarily all cases) 

Irish (1) 

Frisian (1) 

Franct* (6) 

Welsh, UK (1) 

Irisli. UK (1) 
• PHIVATF. 

CtT ...in , Norlh $chi i?.swi g, DuTimark (1 ) 
b. NONE 

Fli?mish, Franee (1) 

Hie German minority in Oenmark has private education which is state 
i under!. U is the level of recognition and funding it receives that 
distinguishes it from the type of private educational provision 
described here as voluntary. 

^^1^ ^ ^iL'^i.ifJ" ^ ^ «Y IJALl IT 

A paper of tliis lengtli precludes the possiblity of providing a 

comprehensive overview of the 21 situations on v irh information 

was provided or of d iscuss ing fully the many inter -related variables 

involved. Hie following framework, however, drawn from Saint-!Uancat*s 

discussion of minority group vital iLy» winch she bases on Giles et 
9 .10 

al . and Tajfel , may provide an introduction to the general 
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cmclvisions, Saint-^BlancaC suggests thai the ability of a minority to 
survive derives not only from the objective conditions of the socio- 
structural context but also from social-psychological processes that 
have to do with ethnolinguistic identity and the minority's subjective 
perception of its own vitality. It is the interaction thus produced 
that determines the type and strength of the strategies used by the 
minov!i.y in its efforts at sel f-ronintenance , 



ETHNO LINGUISTIC VITALITY 

determined by 
SOCIO-STRUCTUTIAL CONTEXT 



I. STAIUS variables 



2. DEMOGUAinilC factors 



econORUC 
pol itical 
1 ingui St ic 



PRKSTIGE 



nvinibers 
h irth rate 

geographical concentrat ion 
mixed marriages 
in-migration 
1^ ou t-niigrn t ioii 

Institutional SUPPORT f m;iss-Tnodia 
factors j education 

j government 
Indus try 
r^l igion 
culture 



+ RKCOGNITION 
+ REPRESENTATION 



HUlll VITALITY « HIGH ABILITY' TO SURVIVE AS COLLECTIVE, RESIi^T 
A.SSIMILATION 

RUT ALSO S OCIAL- P SYCHO LOGIC AL PRO CESSES - 

E'niNOLINGUlSTIC IDENTITY 
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I. SOCIAL CATEGORISATIOK 



2. 



SOCIAL IDKKTT'17 



3. 



SOCIAL COMPARISON 



PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTINCTIVKNESS 



NEED 



mSITIVH DISTINCTTVENKSS 



ACTUAL LhA'KL OF VTTALm + iiinoriiy's PFKCKPTION oi thai viLnlity affect 

SALIENCK 01- KriNOLlNCl'lSriC inKNTTTi* ( + , -) nnd therefore ABILTIT FOROt 
SURVIVAL STRATEGl ^ 

STRATF.caKS TOU'AKDS MOKL POS ITIVK SKLF-COXCLPT 

1. lNniVH)i:AL MOIULMV (ass insi Ku ion, donuiianl i',roiip) 

2. SOCIAL CRKATU'i n" (n'dff iiu'/rt»\'t-rsf re- i lU erprct ne>.Mtively v.iluec! 

e 1 t'liU'iU li ) 

J. SOCIAL COMPFiiTlON Ulirei L .-onllii t) 
GRNKR.\L CONCLl'S ION'S 

Leaving*, .isitir in this p.ipur d i siiis s o\ lUc ivllvyia by wluoh .1 minority 
m.iy bf dc-fint'd, it is ti-rt.nnly possible U» t!esfrif>e .is bet er-^Rt'n(>iis 
iht«sr rc^numnu L i es ih.u i^w covmovAv iiu I iid"(i in Liu* minor (Lies o( l\iirope . 
In numbers, for I'x.jmplf, lUoy rango irom untU-v 1 ,i)()0 with Liu.- (it'nnnns o( 
S.uiris in Northern Italy t(^ tlu' ?\ niillion Oofit.ms in tlio sonlbt-rn liall" 
oi Franco. Koy;ions in thf border artMs u\^y da to annox.it itm f ron as lar 
baok as If-VJ (Nori.liom Cat.il.nis aiul liasqnos), or li^f^O as Va 1 d^A(^sta. 
In tht} I'.jsf (>!" t,tio Slovenes ol Irio.ste, it was not until 10 75 thai the 
prosoju 1 ta 1 o-Vu^;t>s 1 av b(>rdt»r was ra Li l ied. Hioy iiiav ho citizons of ono 
country bnl M.'^;.ird thcijisclvos as n.Tii(>nals of antUlier, c^r oi part o( 
.mothor (Fr.int'o, for example, is >■ nsidcred to contain a i of the liasque 
n.ititwi). Tliey mav havt- sh.ire in >',ovrr mionl , or ho an am (Mioinoiiii roj;ion 
ereati^l by special statute. 





In spite of this betorogoneity, lu'^over, many of tbo linguistic 

groupings disc\issod above revr.'nl certain coinmon chnracterisiics : 

tbfv are conmiun i t. ies on the inarj];in botl^ of their own states and of 

Europe, 'Hiey are peripheral geographically, economically and c\iltur- 

ally, currently in a state of transitional societal bil ingualism. 

They have endured o\it -migra t ion of their o\xTi n.vmoers and in-migraiion 

of a kind that led to economic and ling\iistir imbalance. Tlie trnditional 

values of their cultures are being eroded in the face of a changing 

social environment with a rapidity tluu leaves little room for 

adaptation. The critical mass of comn^unity speakers necessary for 

their su*"vival is decreasing at a rate that vould soon reach tlie 

point of no return. Tlie birth rate \s falling. Intergenerat ional 

transmission of the lang\iage is not occurring as it should. 

'nu>y havt' in common olso, liovever, a realization of their 

own precarious state and a det ormi na t io!i to take preventative 

stabilising action. To take any action at all, however, requires 

power and reso\irces, botl\ ei tiler scarce or lacking. Tlicre exists 

a growing demand for t lu* right to self-determination, to take 

responsibility for their own future. 

"Political autonomy, while not itself a so hit ion, is 
cK-arly considered a pre-req\n si te for the maintenance 
and development of re^»ional languages and cultures" 
(Riccardo Petrella, public lect\ire, Dublin 198nil 

Local needs ;ire best mi^t by locally determined solutions. 

Tlie school as an agoncy which transmits tiie language and values 
of the communl iy, which lias the pi^ssihil^ty ef ensuring a viable 
comauniity of speakers, is probably the most ini^.'-r tant domain in which 
to have >.omni\mt iy control. Lang\iage is eentral to education, so 
education must be central to tiu* lan^.uage community's field of power. 
The very yoxnig are central to the fut\ire, s* the linguistic education 
oi tile very young is of paramount importance. 

lii 1 ingual ism is not the issue, Init the type of bil ingual i sin and 
the route towards it. Stable b i 1 i j\g\ial i sm is a real possibility, but 
it ean only occur by positive discrimination that favours tlie status 
of the minority lang\iage, by its extetision, or restoration^ into as 



many domains of use as possible, public nnd private, Monolingual 
vernacular education of the vei'y young then has been found one 
solution by raa y minorities; others, by reason of existing statutes 
hiwe settled for bilingual prc-'primary education, There are 
difficulties with defining this monolingual education as niother 
tongue education: 

(i) because of the mixed linguistic cliaracteristics of communities 
and families; 

(ii) because it is also widely taken up, particularly the voluntary 
variety, by majority speakers, for either ideoi:>gical or educational 
T easons , 

The monnli.Tgual variety appears to have effecf.s wider than solely 
linguistic, on a population wider than the school population itself. 
It tends to influence attitudes 

(i) in tlu minority language conuiiunity itself, leading to a new 
perception of the importance of the native language aid culture and 
so increased language loyalty, 'Hiis in turn has meant some impact 
on linguistic behaviour in the family and a greater acceptance of 
polii-ies leading to increased public status for the minority language. 

(ii) In the wider community, leading in some instances to 
hostility/resentment, but in general to an awareness of others' 
linguiKtic rights, paving the way for possible statutory policy 
initiatives. Because the linguistic objectives of monolingual minority 
language education is clear, those involved in it tend to be convinced 
in their aj^proach , Such education, even by those who cannot provide 
it (the L.Mri ; example) , is genera 1 1 y considered t!ie best 
solution t(^ the present dilemma, leading to some degree of equality 
between the I anguage for the ind i vidual , and hope for the future 
for tile community, 

Bilingual education, e spec '.ally at tlie pre-primary level, 
suffers se ;^^ral drawbacks. Since the linguistic outcomes expected 
arc diffi:ult to state unequivocally, the advantage tends to lie 
with the majority language, whicli tends to dominate, even tliough 
~ or indeed because - it is dominating anyway. It is difficult for 
the minority language to win this i. .equal battle, especially within 



current sociolinguistio conditions. Tlie effect on staff, for example, 
may tend to be one of ambivaLence. The economic arguments in favour 
of majority language masterv are naturally highly regarded by ooth 
parents and teachers, lliis may lead to no more Chan transitional 
bilingualism for the individual and the community, reinforce existing 
transit ionalismi or be merely assimi la tional ist . 

The numbers of children involved i.i voluntary pre-primary 
minority language education arc? very much smaller than those in 
the statutory variety, in Europe. Paradoxically, however, Che 
linguistic and atcitudinal effects of the former mi y be of greater 
importance, both now and in the future. 

If community viability depends on increasing the number of 
speakers and/or on planning and implementing a situation of stable 
diglossia, the role of the minority language in the domain of 
education would appear to have to be a dominant one, which may mean 
roono'i'.gual particularly at the pre-primary level. "Not to learn 
the language, but to learn through the language" was a recurring 
theme in the Dossiers. 

l^hatever the choice, monol ingual ity or bilinguality, the 
range of problems described tends to similar, having their base 
in the 1 nguistically mixed classroom that confronts the teacher 
in both ^'pes of provision, although the urgency to find solutions 
will, of c.;urse, depend largely cn commitment and aims. For some 
indigenous minority languages, there flf^li exist areas of corpus 
planning that need completion, although most now have institutions 
established for this purpose. I'here is 3till, despite an increase 
in children's publishing a dearth of suitable (culturally, 
linguistically and pedagogical ly) learning materials. I'here is not 
sufficient research into the processes and productr of differing 
systems to offer objective guidance on language approach (although 
those that exist are encouraging, c.f. Ireland and Wales). Tliere is, 
above all, no suitable training for teachers to operate efficiently 
in such conditions, although by v. 'W there exists a large pool of 
collective wisdom. There remain some attitudinal problems (among 
staff and parents) that may more •jasily lend themselves to solution 
if the lacunae already enumerated were filled. (Doubts about 
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majority language monolingual (jdiitation, even for non-majority speakers, 
are rarely e. .pressed) , There are also home problems of crcdvbility due 
to the perceived sweep of demands in relation to the relatively small 
size of some corranunities. 

Tliese very diff>ulties are not, however, without their 
compensations. The freedor.i of not having easily accessible models has 
led to experimentation and innovation in education that might not have 
been otherwise possible. 

Linguist ico-educat ional considerations receive high prominenc : 
the cultural identity of children; the benefits of early exposure to 
move than one language; bilingualism of necessity and bilingual ism of 
choice, effects on minority and majority children: a complex of 
attitudes, beliefs, values relating to education for bilingual rosuUs, 
differently held by difft^rcni groups, within both minority and majority 
cominun it ios . 

In this .situation, parents havf new roles and new m^eds. Most 
have, and they want to have, a more powt^rful and decisive rt^le in all 
aspi^cts of their children's education. In some instances they work 
clo.cly with sclicol personnel 'ovards the fulfilment of the educational 
ohj .vtive.s. (In some ext ra-t err i tor 1 minori t y areas . the teachers 
seel this liaison towards the eomnion goal). Majority lan>;u;ige parents 
may .«e helpful and encouraged into the minor. ly language community and 
eduea.ion. This is par t icuKirl y tiie case wU»ro. for differing reasons, 
they h. ve chosen minority langu.igo mcd i uni education fer tlieir ehiidren. 
The faet that, in some areas ai any rate, their numbers are still small, 
and tiKU tijo percentage of the pre-srho(il dge cohort receiving this 
Kirgelv private eduidtion is not higlily significant, i-. du- more to 
lack of resources, especially linancial. than to .uiy lack of del ennina t i rj^ 
The demand for siicii precision, whether private or statuUn-y, is so 
constant across the minorities of Kuropo tliat it must be taken very 
seriously .is a phenomenon that will not easily burn itseU out. The 
aceompanv inands that voluntary mi nor i t y- 1 anguage medium edueaii<u^ 
he integrated into the statutory syst em whi 1 e leaving a degree of 
..•ontrol to parents/ volunt.iry (U'gani sal ions/ community require 
i ma g i na 1 1 ve so lu t ions. 
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The question of language and languages is central to the 
question of Europe. Document PE 86 A80 (OA/11/1983), Projet de 
Rapport sur La diffusion des languages dans la Conraunaute 
(Rapporteur: Luc Beyer de Ryke) , of the European Parliament and 
Cotmnission states clearly the political choice made with regard to 
language(s) by the signatories to the creation of the European 
Community , 

"refus d'imposer une ou deux langues dominants mais 
ogalement mise a I'ecart du gaelique et de toutes 
langues r^gionales ou minoritaires" . 

It goes on to point out, as did the Arfe Report 1,2 that 

"la diversite culturellc de I'Kurope ne peut etre 
consideree comme upe richesse que si elle est 
partagee . " 

Ironically, it would appear that it is the minorities of Eu.'ope 

that are the real Europeans, for it is they who, not always of 

their choice perhaps, share most in the cultural diversity 

of Europe. All they appear to be asking now is to be allowed to 

continue to do so. 

"'Hie compatibility of regionalism and European integration 
is possible. It will depend on the will of Europeans". 
(Petrella, Dublin, 198r/ ^ 

The implications of current trend' in minority language maintenance 
ii\ Europe (and indeed elsewhere) appear to be socio-political, 
linguistic and educational, in that order. 
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Bilingual ism and the Genesis of Hiberno-English Syntax 
Jeffrey L. Kallen 
Trinity College Dublin 

Introduct ion 

It is commonly accepted by specialist and non-special- 
ist alike that at least some of the distinctive qualities 
of the English language in Ireland arise from contact with 
Irish. The precise mechanism by which the contact between 
Irish and English has led to apparent restructurings of 
English grammar has not, however, been discussed in any 
detail, either with respect to the social environment of 
language contact or with regard to particular linguistic 
a true t ures . 

The following paper addresses two points in the social 
and linguistic history of Hiberno-English. The first 
point concerns the structure of population distribution 
and possible patterns of communicative activity, particu- 
larly in the formative years of the 17th cei.tury. I sug- 
gest that the towns of the 17th century, consisting of 
populations with large numbers of both English and Irish 
speakers, may have assumed a role in the spread of English 
in the 18th and 19th centuries that was greater than the 
numbers of people living in the towns would imply. The 
second point concerns somt^ of thu linguistic structures 
usually associated with Hiberno-English, notably the 
co-occurrence of do+be. Concentrating on English do, I 
suggest '.hat 'standard' English periphrastic _do may have 
had a great(^r effect than is commonly realised. du(^ to 
the re-int(M'pretation of do into two separate lexical 
Ln tr i es . 

In the absence of a comprehensive theoretical model 
in which to study Hiberno-English, the discussion in this 
paper is more suggestive than conclusive. The issues which 
it raises, however, are intend(^d to provide a background 
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both for continued development of a theoretical model for 
Hiberno-English, and for further reyearrh into the history 
of it . 

Popii]ation and language distribution 

The legal, administrative, and anecdotal evidence by 
which the changing distribution of English and Irish can 
be established is well documented by llogan ( 1927), Cui'v 
(1951), Menry (1957), Bliss (1977a, b; 1979). and others; 
it will not be repealed here. Several legal documents, 
though, stand out in suggesting the nature^ and significance 
of bilingual contact surrounding the towns in various 
periods. 1.1 the Statutes of Kilkenny (13GG). for example, 
it was forbidden for any 'Irish minstrels, that is to say, 
tympanours, pipors, story tellers, babblers, rhy.iiers, 
harpc^rs. or any other Irish minstrels' to 'come amongst 
the English,' or for any English peoph^ to 'recieve them 
or mako gift to them.' (Horry 1907, p. -1-17.) Note as well 
the complaint of the Irish Parliament of 1431 that 'Irish 
enemies of our lord the King rai.se and hold amongst them 
different lairs and markets, and sundry merchants. English 
lit^ges, go and repair to tl^ said fairs and markets,' 
sometimes with the help oi 'th(Mr sc^rvants or pi^ople called 
"laxmtMi".' Since this practice^ was said to bent^fit th(^ 
native Irish population, it was prohibiteci. (Berry 1910, 
p. -13.) Finally, consid(M- thi^ nublin Municipal Council 
petition of 1657 which noted that 

whereas by the lawes all persons ot this land ought 
to spc^ake and ust^ the Englisli tongue^ and habitt 
contrarie uhi^rcninto. and in open contc^mpte whereof, 
th(M'e IS Irish eommonlie and usual Iv spoken, and 
the Irish habitt worne not onlit^ In the srreetes 
and by such as livi^ in the count rn^ and come to 
this cittie on market dayes . but also by and in 
several 1 famil i es i n t h i s cm t t i e 

and calh^d on the alderm(Mi o! th(^ town to ' reade and 
considi^r of all lawi^s and ordinanres which are most 




material) against the tliinges complained of in the said 
peticion' (Gilbert 1894, pp , 118-119), 

In all of the above cases, a signifiCv.nt degree of 
social and. individual bilingualism may be inferred: Irish 
minstrels would hardly have been onlertained by the English 
community had the possibility of mutual comprehension not 
existed, and the trade proscribed in 1431 must have required 
a stock of bilingual indis/iduals for it to take place, I 
interpret Llie resolution of 1657 to suggest that it was 
expected that Irish would be brought into Dublin by com- 
merce witli tlie surrounding countryside, and that il was the 
public use of Irish by city residents which threatened tlie 
petitioners. What this resolution omits is the very real 
possibility that such incursions of Irish were equally in- 
cursions of English into the I ri sh-speaki ng community: 
rural traders must havt? come into contact with English, and 
it would not be surprising U I risb- speakers in Dublin also 
had at least some conunand of English, 

Such bilingualism noed not have bc?LMi pt^-vasivo, nor 
would it nopd to require a largc^ proportion of the popula- 
t U)n to be proficient in Englisli and Ii*ish, in order for 
bilingualism to have had an effect on the development of 
Hiberno-English. Dlebold's (1961) stud> of Huave speakers 
in Oaxara, Mexicc^, for example, found that traditional 
definitions of bilingualism only in terms of tho 'ability 
of tin? spc^aktM' to '"produce complete mcNiningful utterances 
in t!ie ot h(M' language*" ' obscured the 'qut^slion of minimal 
prof icicMicy , ' for which Diebold resr^rved the term 
' incipit\nt b ilingualism . ' (Diebold 1961, p . 99 . Quo ting 
F.inar Haugen . ) By administering i\ 1 exi coat a t i s t i cu 1 test 
to !u s Muave-spt^ak ing in f orman t , Di cuboid (1961) noted that, 
wh ericas co-ordinate bilinguals wcrt* able to give Spanish 
equivalents for lhiav(^ words in 97^* of cases, while subor- 
dinate* bilinguals offered equivalents 89% of the timt^, even 
those c 1 assi^d as mono I ingual Huave^-spc^aktM's giive 
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appropriate responyes at a mean U>vel of 37%, exhibiting 
a range from 11 to 68 per cont. (Diebold .1961. pp, llO-lll.) 

From this evidence, Diebold (1961, p. Ill) argued 
that 'If incipient bilingualism is excluded from the 
investigation, wo further conceal the initial learning: 
stages; yet it i& hero that many of the interlingual 
identifications are set up which profoundly affect the 
shape of subsequent interference,' Following Diebold, 
then, I suggest thai the minima] bilingualism which (nay 
have accompanied the English-speaking coinniunit ies in the 
towns of 17th century Ireland, and which may have gone 
unnoticed in contemporary ac'counts, could have provided 
exactly tne environment for the restructuring of English 
granynar that rt>suJted in modern Hiberno-English, 

To illustrate the distribution of language groups in 
the nnddU' the 17th century, consider the results of 
the Census of Ireland frurij 1G59. This census is surrounded 
by some doubt as to iLs authors and origins, but it appears 
to have been executed by workers under Sir William Petty 
between 1655 and 1659 (Pender 1939, pp, 1-ii), The Census 
divided the population into 'English,' 'Scots,' and 'Irish,' 
making a refen^ice as well to the 'Old English' in I3argy , 
Co. Wexford. Though Pender (1939, p. xiii f n . ) points out 
the possible ambiguity of these classifications, and notes 
Eoin MacNeill's susiMcion ol their vaMdity or completeness, 
he ultimately concludes (p, xviii) vhat the classifications 
reflt?ct language use rather than (?ihnic descent. 

With tlie above limitations in mind, the census can be 
analysed to Nield a rough picture ol the linguistic; group- 
ings of the period. The pattern which consistently emei'ges 
is that of a rural countryside which is overwhelmingly, 
though not (exclusively, 'Irish,' interspersed with towns 
consisting of 'xn urban 'English' core surrounded by suburbs 
and liberties which are largely Irish, Some of the data 
from the Census are summarised in the following table. 
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adapted from Pender (1939 passim . ) , Regrettably, the 
relevant information is not available for such major 
towns as Oalway and Drogheda. 



TABLE I 

Urban Suburban Area 

PjiL^il^s_(.%) D\^'e llers (%) Totalg^^j 



Cork^ 


38 - 


Irish 


72 


Irish 


67 


- Irish 




0/5 - 


Engl i nn 


28 ~ 


Engl ish 


33 


- English 


Kinsale 


57 - 


I rlsh 


72 - 


1 rish 


62 


- Irish 




'1 ..5 • 


Engl i sh 


28 - 


Engl Ish 


38 


- English 


Car low 


5^ « 


Irish 


87 - 


Irish 


74 


- Irish 


^ N 5s 1 *S 1 7 ^ 
\ i. 0 .1 f J 


<1 si 

'Jo ~ 


Engl ihsh 


13 - 


Engl ish 


26 


- English 


Limerick 


47 - 


I rish 


94 - 


I rish 


7 4 


- Irish 




00 — 


En gl ish 


00 - 


Engl i sh 


26 


- English 


Dublin 


26 - 


Irish 


75 - 


Irish 


55 


- Irish 


( N==2] , 827 ) 


74 ■- 


Engl ish 


25 - 


English 


45 


- Engl ish 


Ki Iken nv 


61 - 


I rish 


87 - 


Irish 


75 


- Irish 


(N^1722) 


39 - 


Engl ish 


13 - 


Engl ish 


25 


English 


Dun da Ik 


71 - 


I rlsh 


93 - 


I rish 


87 


- Irish 


(N=2536) 




English 


07 - 


Engl ish 


13 


- English 


Wexford 


56 - 


Irish 


82 - 


I rish 


62 


- Irish 




44 - 


Engl ish 


18 - 


Engl ish 


38 


- English 


AihJone^ 


60 - 


Irish 


86 - 


Ir i sh 


44 


' Irish 




40 ^ 


Engl ish 


14 


Engl ish 


56 


- English 


S 1 i go 


73 - 


Irish 


91 - 


Irish 


85 


Irish 


(N-'l 398 ) 


27 - 


Kngl i sh 


09 - 


Engl ish 


15 


English 



''^Includes 7% soldiers; 7T Irish, 93'T English 
^^In eludes 381f soldiers; 17^ Irisli, 83^ English 



Tablt^ II s(M^s the towns of Table I (omitting Athlone, 
for which the necessary data are lacking) in comparison 
with the population of the cnuniies in which they are found. 
vFrom Pender 1939. pa ssim . ) Column I lists the ptM- 
centage of the total county population found in the town 
and surrounding area, Column II lists the per contage of 
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the total county population repre?spn ted by the English 
population of the ar«a , and Column III shows the per centage 
of the English population of the county as a whole that is 
found in the particular area. Table II thus shows the 
extent to which the urban population is overshadowed by 
that living in rural areas, and to which the English popu- 
lation is concentrated in towns. 











I own 


I 


II 


III 


Cork 


12 


04 


25 


K insale 


05 


02 


13 


Carlow 


28 


07 


52 


Limerick 


12 


03 


41 


Dublin 


100 


45 


100 


Ki Ikonny 


09 


02 


30 


Dundalk 


26 


03 


18 


Wexford 


07 


02 


21 


Sligo 


20 


03 


39 



The pattern of setiloment suggested by the above 
Tables, in particular that of the urban inner core of 
English speakers surrounded by i ncrea.-. j ngl y Irish districts, 
is seen in the following maps of County Dublin, based on 
Pender (1939) and the Civil Survey of 1654-1656 (Simington 
\9'i5). Though it has proved impossible to represent the 
different parishes found on these maps in clear proportion 
to each other, they can be interpreted with the census data 
in Pender (1939) and the land ownership information of 
Simington (1945) to suggest the population distribution much 
more clearly than is possible with the anecdotal evidence 
generally cited.' (Note that it has al.^o been impossible 
to represent ihr discontinuous Barony of Uppercross on 
these maps; see Simington (19-15) for details.) 
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B^rvnf of dalrothery 
B3(t)ny of Helheraoss (n) 




Irish Speakers) 
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Language input and language change 

Using the preceding section as abase, it is possible 
to sketch the development of a fragment of Hiberno-English 
grammar by considering the linguistic structures which 
were available to learners of English in the 17th 
century, These surface structures are not models to be 
imitated directly, but raw data from which language learners, 
whether learning a language as a first or a second language, 
must intuit a grammar. It is in the process of construct- 
ing grammars from output data that language change may 
occur, given that the structural interpretations made by 
learners may not be isomorphic with the underlying struc- 
tures in the grammars of native adult speakers. (For a dis- 
cussion of this issue see Andersen 1973,) In illustrating 
the type of research that can be done m this area, I con- 
centrate here on the well-known Hiberno-English do+be con- 
struction, which I wish to consider not in relation to 
Irish, as is usually done, but in relation to do forms in 
early modern English, I suggest that Hiberno-English do+be 
results from a re-interpretation of the periphrastic do of 
earlier English, in which periphrastic do was divided into 
two lexical entries. One of those, regular tense-marking 
do, became obsolete in Hiberno-English, just as it did in 
most other dialects; the other do, marking habitual, dura- 
tive, oi generic aspect, was brought into juxtaposition 
with be and remained as a Hiberno-English aspectual marker. 

In examining the English input data for the habitual 
do, I do not examine the possible I r i sh- 1 anguage sources 
for do+be. I suggest that Irish may have provided the 
conceptual basis on which bilingual speakers looked for a 
habitual marker in English; since do+be cannot be seen as 
a lexical translation of Irish Aspectual markings, it can 
only have arisen through a more complicated process of 
semantic association between the Irish aspectual category 
and an English aspectual marker that had taken on similar 
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functions for independent reusons. Such a hypothesis may 
be supported by comparing the emergence of do+be construc- 
tions with Hiberno-English afte r ( I'm after breaking the 
window) ■ While the latter construction, which is much 
'^rv clearly related to Irish lexical items with similar 
function, makes its first appearance in print in 1681 
(Bartley 1954. p. 130). do+be has so far not been found 
before 1815. (Bliss 1972. pp. 80-81. Even the example 
ciied by Bliss can bo quc^stioned, as it is given not as an 
example of actual speech, but as a grammatical gloss in an 
Irish instruction book.) I f i t is the case that these two 
constructions have clearly separate histories, then it 
should not bo surprising that they should have arisen by 
different historical processes. 

With this hypothesis in mind, consider the uses of 
periphrastic dc^ exemplified below. ^ This structure, about 
whieh Visser (i9C9, p. 1488) says that 'there is hardly a 
point of syntax on which there is a greater cleavage of 
views,' is usually exemplified as below. 

Per iphrast ic do^ 

(1) monkes and prc^stes deden messe singen. 

(ca. 1300. Visser 1969, p. 1499.) 

(2) They d>.'l lill ^ ^ ^" quarrel les. 

(15^3-25. Visser 19G9. p. 1504.) 

(3) a briiyinir ass 1)U1 sing most loud and clear. 

( 1783. Visser 19G9. p. 1510. ) 

(4) how many ptx-kes every brewer dyd bxew. 

(1527. Gilbert 1889, p. 181 . ) 

(5) c^njovned him to forbear teaching; and I the 
Chancel lour di_d take a Recognizance of him. 

(1615. O' Flaherty 1846, p. 215.) 

(6) notwithstanding all the caution and care he and 
those emploved under him do or can tajkC tio prevent 
persons from diverting the water ... the same is 
frequently diverted. 

(1750. Gilbert 1902 p. 352.) 
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Periphrastic do as cited above was often used to 
denote states of affairs which were general or ongoing, 
rather than tied to a specific moment of the past or 
present. By the 16th century, a pattern starts to emerge 
in which do is used in phrases which denote habitual or 
generic actions. Such phrases often contain adverbs such 
as 'usually,' 'regularly,' etc. It is this do which I 
suggest provided the model for do+be. The first three 
examples below, of which (1) and (2) are British, illus- 
trate general uses of periphrastic do^ , while the remaining 
examples show what I have termed periphrastic dOg 

Periphrastic dOp 



(1) and well she may be named a woman, for as much as 
as she doth bear children with woe and pain, and 
also she is subject to man. 

(1542. Furnlvall 1870, p. 68.) 

(2) I flatter my self that I do frorr Day to Day contribute 
something to the polishing of Men's Minds. 

(1711. Visser 1969, p. 1508.) 

(3) By my fait, Dear joy, I do let de Trooparr ly wid my 
wife in de bad, he doe s ly at de one side and myself 
ly at de toder side, and my wife do lye in 1e middle 
side . 

(1705. Bart ley 1954, p. 111. See 
also Bliss 1979, p. 145. ) 

(4) citizens of this cittie ... do sondry and often ref us 

gy^'^ over Thcr said fredomis. 

(1554. Gilbert 1889, p. 439.) 

(5) dyvers and sundry persons ... doe in pryvy and secret 
places usually and ordenarily shewe 

(1612-13. Gilbert 1892, p. 31.) 

(b) the said merchants did usually pay the said c us tome. 

(1631. Gilbert 1892, p. 558.) 

(7) and yet she doth continually extort on poor people 

(lfi34. Gilbert 1892, pp. xxiii- 

XX IV.) 

(8) the geese and ducks repaire into their Master's yard, 
and the cockes and the hennes doe £oe to roost for 
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that time. 

(1682. Horc 1862-63, p. 87. ) 

Conclusion 

The foregoing discussion can only be seon as a 
suggestion for further research. What is suggested here 
is that the historical reconstruction of Hiberno-EngU.h 
n.ust make use of (.) historical records of population dis- 
tribution in a. detailed a fashion as pos.sible, (b) theore- 
tical models of .societal bilingualism and language change, 
and (3) a close analysis of the types of primary linguistic 
Cata to which .speakers may have been exposed in the process 
of gran,mar formation in various historical stages. 

in regard to the first point, the data which I have 
presented here are quite amenable to analysi.s in terms of 
Trudrill's (1974) discussion of linguistic diffusion, m 
Which he notes, following W. Christallor. that 'diffusion 
patterns are ... mediated through a system of urban centres 
(centraU^iaces . . . ) >n any given area "where diffusion is 
p;T;;rrily dependent on individuals in one central place 
communicating with those in another".' (TrudgiH 197 , PP ■ 
223-224 ) Here it may be suggested that the towns of 
post-CromwelUan Ireland played the role of 'central 
places.' providing concentrated conmuUties of English- 
speakers, who, as administrators and entrepreneurs, shared 
; common cause. Though the diffusion of English out of 
the towns throughout the country did no. occur with force 
until the 18th century and was not ultimately successful 
until the 19th century, these towns may nevertheless have 
been impo-ant in the development of the Hiberno-English 
which eventually came into being. 

As regards the third point, there is a great need to 
coUect further information on the emergence of linguistic 
vai'iables in H i berno-EngH sh . If. as Bliss (1972) suggests. 
do.be did not emerge until the 19th century, then its 
;;o;;ence after the general obsolesence of periphrastic do 
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(^l) cannot bo accounted for by reference to the perl- 
Phrastic do of 17th century British English. R.ther, a 
H bern Hn.lish do would have to be seen as based ei her 

rel.c for. of periphrastic do (such as the innovative 
dOg) r on some other source. If. however, the form 
occred in the 18th or 17th centuries, then do.be may 
be more directly related to periphrastic do, ~i~ stLtine 

etailed ^atical questions such as ..7.1 raised " " 
Hiberno-English do.be, in conjunction with social-geoLph- 

diffusion .nodels. can contribute not only to the ' 
: fl:VfT'"°"'"'''^'' " -c^erstandin, of the 

e era "'"^'^ ^^^"^^ ^ ^-«-.e 



am indebted to Margaret Mannion for drawing the maps. 
In general. I have preserved the original spelling of 
these examples, with the e.xception that I have modernised 
the use of 'u' and 'v.' * "i^^ea 
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